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MY LORD, 

X DO not think it necessarjr to offer any apology for ad* 
dressing to your Lordship the following brief remarks on 
the subject of education in Ireland. Your Lordship's 
situation, both as a member of the legislature, and as a re- 
sident proprietor in that country, and the decided and con- 
sistent part which you take in the prosecution of such mea- 
sures as you consider best calculated to promote the inte- 
rests of the Irish people, are, I conceive, sufficient to jus- 
tify me in doing so, without considering how far your 
Lordship may concur in the opinions hereafter expressed. 

The remarks which I propose to offer apply exclu- 
siyely to what may be called the primary education of the 
people, or those elementary and common schools which 
are intended for the peasantry and poorer classes. 

In estimating the state of Irish education, the attention 
is. naturally called to these two points ; the Number and 
Extent of the Schools, and the Nature of the Instruction 
given. 

The number of schools now existing, compared with 
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the number at no very distant period, is very remarkable. 
According to the Report of the Comniissioners of Education 
in 1811, the total number of schools wsus then about 4,600, 
contsuning 200,000 scholars. In 1821, if we may judge 
from the statements which accompany the population 
returns, the number of scholars had increased to 394,813. 
This latter enumeration could not of course be made with 
the same degree of accuracy which may be expected from 
an official enquiry, confined to ope specific purpose. From 
the returns which were made to the late Commissioners of 
Education Enquiry, in 1824, it appeared that the number of 
schools was then 11,823, and the number of scholars 
560,549. In this latter ^enumeration, the most complete 
hitherto made, the Sunday Schools are not included i as a 
la^ge proportion of the scholars attending these, but to 
whatQxtent could not w^U be ascertained, are also in at- 
tendance on somje of the common or weekly schools. Afler 
every alio wanccj, however, for this duplicate attendance, as 
it mjvy be called, ^ considerable addition must be made, 
even to the large number ^bove-ipention^d^ on account of 
those children who receive instruction at the Sunday 
Sqbools, and do not attend elsewhere.*' 

For the complete accuracy gf the returns from which 

* The following are some of Ibe other results appearing from these 
tettin»: AVQikg the sehdhus, P*0te«<^t chUdrexk are in file proportion of 
iMSttrly Wf 19 tl^re^ of Uwam Catholic^. J^B^yte^^n 4imt oi^ Mf 
t^ei^mbeyof the Established Cljurch. Th^ Roman Catholiq childre^ every 
where predominate, even in the most Protestant schools, antf even in 
Ulster, the most Protestant province. The nufibcr of schools is menVf 
p^^lm th^ ^ree provinces qf Klptv, JUsinstor, an4 BI.iwtei5. Qtf the 
Protestant Sopjietie?, the schools of the Association, contained about 9,000 
ischolars. Those of the Kildare Street Society, from 57,000 to 68 000 • 
those of tiie London HiJiiernw Socifilgr, f?<wi a7,000 to 38^0} of the 
Baptist Society, from 8,000 to 4,000 ; of other Societies, about 7,000 in ^. 
Of the, Roman Catholic establishments, the schools of the Christian 
Brotherhood contained from 5,000 t6 flOOO ; tiie Nunnery Schools, from 
7,000 to 8,000 ; the day schools of goman Catholic patrons, from SS,000 



this iafotnmtioii was supplied, it is evident that th^re could 
be no absc^ute securily* There is reason to suppose that 
the enumeration of scholars, though the nearest approach 
which could be made to the fact, by any ordinary precau^ 
tions, was, from several causes, liable to error, falling in 
some instances below, and in others rising much above 
the amount of actual and efficient attendance. Nor is it at 
all difficult to account for these imperfections. Indepen- 
dent of the mistakes which must occur in every survey 
of such extent, the registers of the common schools, with 
exception of those connected with some of the Sodeties, 
or with patrons or clergymen, who give a personal saperin- 
tendence, are very inaccurate. In many of them it is not 
the practice to keep a regular book or roll of attendance. 
The teacher has not time perhi^s for this operation, or he 
does not find it necessary for his purposes; and the attend- 
ance of children at the poor aehools, is so uncertain and 
irregular, as to create an additional difficulty in the case. 
In some instances, indeed, the masters, although they kept 
registers of some kind, for entering the names of the chil- 
dren, neglected to make the necessary alteraticNis, even by 
striking out the names of those who discontinued their attenr 
dance ; or they carried on the numerical figures, though the 
names were scored out ; in other cases they were themselves 
so ill instructed, that they did not understand what was re- 
' quired by & statement of the average attendance; while, at 
the same time, the information which they could give to the 

to 34,000. The common pay schools of every description, contained about 
400,060. The number of Protestant Sunday Schools, was about 1,600, 
containing above 160,000 scholarSy and were chiefly seated in Ulster. 
Of Roman Catholic Sunday or Chapel Schools, the number did not 
distinctly appear. Schools supported entirely by local patrons contained 
above 19,000; those partly ' supported bypatrona, and partly from other 
funds, contained above 138,000. The Scriptures were read in 6,000 
schools, chiefly seated in Ulster, and of that number, the authorized version 
in 4,400« 
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clergyman, by whom the return was to be prepared, was not 
such as to enable him to do it with accuracy. Other causes 
concurred to make the returns imperfect, by exaggeration 
of the numbers ; for the enumeration was unavoidably 
taken at a period of excitement and disturbance. The 
several bodies engaged in the work of education were 
naturally desirous to adduce that evidence of their success, 
which was to be found in the numbers of their schools 
and scholars. It was in a particular manner the interest 
and object of the Roman Ctitholic Priesthood, on whose 
representation, in a great measure, the enquiry had been 
granted, to exhibit a large attendance of children at their 
own schools, and to lessen the numbers in attendance at 
those of Protestant Societies and patrons. From many 
of the schools supported by the Education Societies, and 
from other Protestant schools of a more private description, 
a great number of children had, through this influence, 
been withdrawn recently before the enumeration was taken, 
and not a few schools had, by a strong exertion of this 
-authority, been for a time, at least, altogether emptied, 
and were shut up. On the other hand, considerable exer- 
tion had been made to open new schools under superin*- 
tendance of the Roman Catholic Clergy, or to re-inforce 
those which had previously existed. In the schools 
attached to chapels, and in others patronised by the 
Roman Catholic laity, it was evident that many very young 
children, in^ addition to those drawn from the Protestant 
schools, had been collected for a time, who were not regu- 
larly entered in the rolls of the school, and were in some 
cases of an age which made it altogether impossible 
that they should derive any real benefit from that at- 
tendance. These must necessarily have been withdrawn 
when the immediate occasion was past. 

It is unnecessary to enlarge on these obvious circum- 
stances affecting the exactness of the enumeration. It 



may be observed, however, that such imperfections in the 
returns, although most apparent in the lowest class of 
schools, were not altogether confined to them. The diffi- 
culty of obtaining a correct census, in any very extensive 
department and survey, so as to exhibit the true numbers 
at a given date, are sufficiently plain. And even in the 
returns of those Education Societies, whose superinten* 
deuce is the most diligent, and details of arrangement are 
the most perfect, it appeared tliat a very accurate result 
was ' not to be attained. In making an aggregate 
return, compiled from the lists of many hundred schools, 
and that amidst a constant fluctuation of numbers occurring 
in each, where the correctness of the lists must depend on 
the accuracy of those by whom the registers are kept, and 
where the numbers were required to be given, not from 
the attendance of a certdn day, but from the average 
attendance of a considerable period, and this too, while 
many disturbing causes were in force, it is evident that 
a large allowance might justly be claimed by the matia 
gers of those institutions, notwithstanding every care on 
their part to render the lists which they furnished accurate 
and complete. 

After due consideration, however, of these and other 
circumstances, which must have caused various imperfec- 
tions in the returns so made, the numbers reported form 
probably the nearest approximation to the truth whidi 
could have been attained at the time; and the result cer- 
tainly shows a progressive increase in the schools of Ire- 
land, which is very remarkable. 

In this respect, indeed, Ireland will be found inferior, per- 
haps, to few countries. Hott^nd, particularly its northern 
provinces, Switzerland, some parts of Germany and Prussia, 
and Scotland, south of the Tay, are I believe decidedly supe- 
rior, and have probably atteuned ihtMliimatum in popular 
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education, as to its extent and diffasion. But Ireland will, 
I conceive, bear a comparison with most other counties. 

From the <' Journal d'Education, for May 1826/' published 
by the Society at Paris, '* pour T Amelioration de I'enseigne* 
ment £l6mentaire/' it appears (p. 220,) that the number of 
schools for popular instruction throughout France, in 1820, 
the latest period for which accurate returns had been ob* 
tained by the Society, was 27,531 ; and the number of 
scholars 1,123,700, exclusive of the Ecoles des Freres, 
which were 167* Of the above number of schools, 1,500 
were carried on under the *' Sod^t^ d'Enseignement MutueL" 
{('rom the same document it appears, that the propcMrtion 
of schools and scholars. In the different departments of 
France, has varied not less than in the different provinces 
and districts of Ireland. For example, taking the extreme 
points of the scale in a list of 25 academical districts, the 
numbers in attendance on the schools in those of Rennes 
and Clermont, were to the population in a ratio, the 
former of 115, the latter of 187, while in Metz the pro- 
portion is so great as a tenth, and in Strasburg a ninth 
part — ^rdiich last is considered by the Society as the high* 
est attainable point in the system of popular educa* 
tion. If the population of France is taken at 31 
millions, the numbers in the course of instruction in that 
country, according to the data for calculation given in 
the report referred to, appear at that time to have been 
somewhat less than a 30th part — while in Ireland, if the 
population in 1824 be taken at 6,800,000, and the number 
of scholars at 560,000, the proportion is a twelfth* 

It is to be remarked, also, that in France popular 
instruction has not made a regular or continued progress 
since 1820, but on the contrary, from the suppresMon of 
so many ot the Lancasterian schools previous to the present 
year, had rather receded. According to a statement by 



M. Dupin^ m tiie Ckamber of D^uties^ 9tfa July) If4)8) 
tiie number of thfe eooki primaires throogfaout Pmnee^ 
was at thai time onij 24,000 ; and in 6om« fautidreds of 
parishes no jproTMtdn for elementary insttttctkMl xras tohAt. 

From a fitatement by the Count d6 Ladteyrie, in his 
"NouTcaii Systeme de TEducation/' printed at t^arii* 
about 181&/it appears thai; out of a population of 1,900,000 
iii HoUatid Proper, afber the union of the rest of thai 
country with France, 4,451 schools had been t^ere es^ 
tabliBhed, and ^^ofe attended by more Uian 190,000 scholars^, 
b^faig at least a ttnth of tht population. A latelr offidal 
repoirt on the state of the adiools in the kingdom of the 
Netherlands, by the MiAistdr of the Interior, >^hibiitB i» the 
various schools of that country, and in a populaitioti nted 
at 6,167)886, an attendance of 633,6Se dcholars^ including 
in that numbet about 8,000 educated ia die unireFSitteS 
and cdleges — being in the high proportion of more than 
a tenth of the whole population* 

I haire not had an oppoftuidty of seeing^ aa^ aukhei^ 
statement df the number and ^ctdnt of the ekfiienttery 
schods in England and Wales. It ki of coui^e moire 
difficult to obtain general and acciurate information of thta 
kind in countries trh^re the ivoris of eduoatbn \A eith^ 
entirely, or in a great measure^ left t<> individual e^eirtion^ 
than wbete it is immediately piaeed under the dii^^eetion of 
the sfaA» or of a public body, add confined entirely to tiieir 
adminiiMratioa* A remarkable ptoof el tlie gi^ai defieiefQe*^ 
of schools in the metropolis of Ein^and^ is to be found 
in a late appeal from tiie Bloomsbury and Paneras School 
Sodety, inserted in the piAfic joumak, where the Oom-^ 
oedttee state^ that upon a carefhl examination mide iti 
1&19, when the Society was instituted, k Was foUnd tbM 
there were ^' Upwards of 7>000 children without the means 
of instruction/' in the abore district alone« To draw any' 
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inference from this and similar facts, as to the state of 
education in the kingdom generally, would of course be very 
erroneous, since there Bxe many circumstances in the case 
of large cities, which are peculiarly adverse both to the 
establishment and proper superintendence of schools for 
the lower classes of the people. The city of Paris, ac- 
cording to the evidence furnished to the British and 
Foreign School Society, as given in their report for 1821, 
affords a striking instance to the same effect* Paris 
contained, in 1817^ a population estimated at 713^^66, of 
which the proportion of children from the ages of 5 to 15^ 
was 90,718; but of this number there was a provision 
of schools for 25,000 only ; leaving, by this calculation, 
more than 66,000 without the means of instruction. 

With respect to the state of popular education in Scot- 
land, where it has long been conducted on a system 
provided for by the statute law, it is necessary to dis. 
tinguish between the two great divisions of that country 
into the Lowland and Highland districts. The most 
authentic documents of a late date on the subject of the paro- 
chial and other elementary schools in both of those ^stricts, 
are to be found in the proceedings of the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland, and particularly in the Reports 
made to that body by a Committee of their number in 
1826, and 1827, and which were printed by order of the 
Assembly. This Committee was appointed in 1824, to 
enquire and report as to the existing means of education 
and religious instruction throughout Scotland, particularly 
in the Highlands and Islands. The whole population of 
Scotland amounts to 2,098,856 : and the church is divided 
into 16 Synods. From the Reports of the Committee, as 
approved by the General Assembly, it appears that in the 
10 Synods which form what may be called the Lowland 
district^ and contain a population of 1,716,126 persons, 
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'^ 8o abondant is the nikmber of schoolfi, that with a few 
exceptions, they may be said to be well supplied with the 
means of education, and that there is scarcely an individual 
who has not been taught to read." 

With regard to the Highland district, consisting of 6 
Synodsy and containing a population of 377)730 persons^ 
the Committee, in their Report, made in 1825, calculated 
that there were, at that time on the lowest estimate, 10,500 
children left without the means of any education. This 
number is of childien imder 15 years, without including 
the much greater number of adults, who were in similar 
circumstances. These deficiencies, great as they are, will 
scarcely surprise those who consider the physical diffi- 
culties of the country — ^where many islands are dispersed 
at great distances from the coast, many parishes of great 
extent, with a scattered population — ^the coast of the 
main land often separated by long arms of the sea, and its 
general surface intersected by precipitous mountains, and 
rapid rivers. The eagerness manifested, even in these 
remote and poor districts, for the benefits of education, 
is exemplified among other interesting statements of the 
Comnuttee, by the fact that '* it is not uncommon for a 
boy to be sent by the joint subscription of the poor in- 
habitants of the hamlets of a glen, to be boarded and 
educated at a distance, and for this boy, on his return, to 
become the schoolmaster of his neighbourhood, after the 
labours of the day with himself and those who are to be 
bis scholars are over.'' I need scarcely observe tp your 
Lordship, that proofs of a desire for education, not less 
interesting and unequivocal,- are by no means wanting or 
unirequent among the poor peasantry of Ireland. 

The General Assembly took immediate steps, by 
publishing these statements, and by every other means in 
their power^ to promote the necessary measures and procure 
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fon^s for foplplyiiig the abope ddkieacy of ftchcnb and of 
catechbto, and the result has been, that previoua to lit 
April, .1828, 70 new schocda had been established, in iiHiich 
an attendance was calculated of 5,670 scholars, the itotnal 
retanis showing an average attendance of 61 in each 
school* It is remarkable, as reported by a part of the Com- 
mittee, uidudhig the Rev.Dr-Bairf, Principal of the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, who lately made an extensive viaitatioti to 
the Highlands and Islands connected with these tnestttttes, 
that some of those very recfent schools were found to be 
afaready conducted in a manner scarcely inferior to the best 
of those in the metropolis. More than 20,000 school books, 
Gaelic and English, have been usued, and school libraries 
have been arranged, consisting of 150 volumes in English 
and Gaelic. It is not uninteresting to observe, that some 
di the small volumes compiled by Kildaie Street Sodety^ 
^ich the Committee state that they had been fortunate 
enough to obtain, form part of this arilection. 

Some fardier information of an authentic nature as to 
the state of education in the Highlands, is fumisfaed in a 
small publication, entitled '< Moral Statistics of the High^ 
lands and Idands of Scotland," printed in 1826, by the 
Inverness Society for the Education of the Poor in th^ 
Highlands. The districts through which the enquiries of iMl 
Society extended contain 171 parishes, and a population^ 
by the census of 1821, amounting to 416,000 persons j and 
the result of their enquiries led them to ccmclude, that 
notwithstanding all the exertions whidi had been used 
for the education and religious improvement of the people, 
one half of the inhabitants were unable to rpad, and one 
fourth were unprovided vrith copies of the Scriptures; 
Three fourths of the population were found to speak the 
Gaelic language exclusivdy. It was ascertained by the 
same enquiry, that above one third of the whole popula* 
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tion were mote tban 2 uiileB distant from the neaieit 
school, some 5, 8, 10, or even 16 miles; that seYeral pa- 
rishes extend 20, 30, or 40 miles in length, divided by 
mountains and arms of the sea ; that in the dtstdcts of the 
Isles, the clergyman is unable, from the extent of his pari^ 
and the boisterous seas, to visit many of his flock above 
once or twice in the year, and then perhaps at tlie haaard 
of his life. The island of Rona b 32 miles distant from the 
parish church. The clergyman in whose parish the island 
of Canna is included, must, when he pieaches there, make a 
voyage of 47 miles— that many of the inhabitants are 
unable to pay any fee to a teacher, or at most a small 
portion of potatoes or meal. A remarkable exception, 
however, to Uiis picture of the Island population, is found 
in the state of Orkney and Shetland ; where, as well as 
on the coast of Caithness, English is universally q[»oken ; 
imd where, particularly in Pomona, or the main land of 
Orkney, education seems to have attidned nearly its highesli 
limit. But, taking the whole of the Highland districts, it 
appears, according to the nearest estimate which the In* 
vemess Education Society could form» that previous to 
1823, there was a provision of schools for 25,000 persons 
only; whereas, taking the population at 400,000, there 
ought, according to tiie usual estimate in other parts of 
Scotland, which allows one eighth part of the whole 
population^ as the proportion attending schools, to 
have been a provision for double that number. It has 
been observed, in "noticing the later statements of the 
General Assembly, that this deficiency is already reduced 
to the extent of at least one half. 

The situation of some large districts of Ireland bears, 
in two respects, viz. the poverty of the immediate occupiers 
of the sml, and the natmre and aspect of the country, a 
strong resemblance to the Highlands of Scotland $ and it 
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appears from ibis brief sketch and comparison, that.ia 
respect to tbe number of schools, at least, education hae 
been making a progress among the Irish people, which 
trill bear a comparison even with more favoured parts 
of the empire where the moral impediments are so much 
less powerful. 

But it is obvious that the mere number of schools 
and scholar, is only important in so far as it shows th« 
desire for education which prevails among the people, and 
the extent of the means which are now employed for con- 
veying it. The second point to be considered, and one of 
greater importance, is the character and value of the in- 
struction given. And in this respect there are circum* 
stances well deserving of attention in estimating the 
present state of education in Ireland. 

The defects of the elementary schools there, are 
partly common to them with those in other parts of tbe 
kingdom, and partly arise from the peculiar situation of 
that country. In regard to the best methods of teaching, 
and a sufficient provision of well-instructed masters, it is 
not too much to say of Britain, as well as Ireland, that 
notwithstanding all which has been lately done in these 
departments^ popular education has hitherto made little 
progress, compared to what is attainable. Both in Eng- 
land and Scotland, the mechanical and laborious me- 
thods by which the memory is exercised, so much 
more than the understanding and the moral powers are 
still too prevalent ; and the master, who has himself un- 
dei^one an intelligent course of training, still forms the 
exception from the general class. In countries where the 
popular schools are not altogether in the hands of tbe 
government, but left in a great degree to private ad- 
venture, it is to be expected that many unfit persons 
should engage in the undertaking. Nor is (.be interest 
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which the lower classes have, or petliaps the fneans which 
they possess, or even the competition of different candi- 
dates, sufficient to remedy the evil. The desire to obtain 
a good education for their children, is in most cases 
less powerful than the desire of more immediate and 
merely temporal advantage; and compietition may exist 
among candidates who nevertheless all want the due 
qualifications. Hence one great inducement to a national 
system of education and a general, establishment of' na« 
tional schools ; a measure justified nearly by the same 
reasons which recommend a national church, and an esta-* 
blishment of the teachers of religion. In Scotland this 
plan was adopted at an early period; and although the 
parochial schools in that country have, firom the great 
increase of the population, proved insufficient for the 
whole purposes of national education, and the exertions 
both of Societies and individuals have been required to 
meet the exigency, as well as the spontaneous effi>rts of 
private teachers, the deficiency is perhaps not misuitably 
supplied by a competition to this limited extent ; for an 
established standard already existed, below which a pri« 
vate teacher could not remain with any hope of success* 

England has not adopted the system of a national edu- 
cation for the people, in the full sense of that word, by 
any general legislative measure. And in Ireland, although 
the plan has at different times been attempted to a certain 
extent, the erroneous principle on which it was conceived 
entirely defeated its object, and the State now administers 
the aid and protection which it affords to this great cause, 
to a limited amount only, and through the medium of 
associations of a more private character. 

In expressing an opinion that the methods of instruc- 
tion in the common schools both of England and Scotland 
are still comparatively defective^ I would be understood to 
mean, that the plan is still too generally followed of im- 
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parting ioslniction by a sort of tecbnicid and pedantic 
processi in which the mind of the scholar takes Uttle part^ 
instead of engaging his attention and exercising his faculties 
in the acquisition of real knowledge, intelligible to the 
recipient himself. By the better methods which are con- 
trasted with such a system, I woidd not be supposed to 
mean those empirical and fiEmtastic schemes, which ajBTect to 
reach the ends of all science and knowledge by some short 
and hkberto undiscovered path, and which, under the names 
of their various inventors or patrons, live for a few years, 
or a few months, and then drop into oblivion.* Those 
methods which may be called the rational or intellectual, as 
distinguished firom the empiric and mechanical, or the na- 
tural as distinguished from the artificial, so far from being 
new, must have been practised to a greater or less extent^ as 
at all times ; although the influence of very diversified causes, 
of indolence, pedantry, the incapacity of teachers, or the 
mere force of custom, has hitherto prevented the general 
use of them ; or as in the case oi Pestalozzi's schools at 
Yverdon, long opposed and obstructed their adoption. 

It is obvious, that when the attention of the pupil is 
engaged by some exercise of his faculties, which is in- 
telligible to himself, when he knows and feels that he is 



* One of file latest of these yisionary syBtems, the ioventios, aa la gave* 
rally understood, of a learned professor in the University of Liege, and 
which its author has designated ** Methode de TEnsignement Uni- 
versel/' is perhaps the most remarkable, and may be considered aa fbe 
ultimatum of such theories. The inventor, so £Eur as the system seems 
intelligible, has with an ingenious simplicity merely reversed the pyramid 
of science ; commeiicing with the apex or ultimate conclusions, and pro- 
ceeding thence to the less diffieuH problems and to the elements aad 
particulars. Few persons have been hitherto able to comprehend, 
distinctly, this supra-scholastic method, which is said to be equally 
adapted to abstract and to mixed science, to painting, music, and all the 
aits. I have heard of one solitary iaatance only, where aa attempt 
has been made to carry this method into practical operation, with what 
success may easily be supposed. 
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making some attainmefit, and reaps some immediate reward 
and pleasure from his task, bis progress will be compara* 
tivety easy, for he will himself be a coadjutor with his 
teacher; but when these circumstances are reversed, 
his progress will be propoftionaUy slow and painful, and 
his acquisition comparatively unimportant. 

It is .not wonderful that those errors aa^ imperfec- 
tions which still prevail in other countries should cha- 
racterize most of the common schools in Ireland, and 
be exhibited in strong colours, more especially among that 
large class of pay schools which are unconnected with 
the leading Societies, and unassisted by private patronage, 
schools in which not less than 400,000 pupils appear to 
be in attendance. But in Ireland there are peculiar diffi* 
culties, unknown in other parts of the kingdom, which 
tend to retard even that improvement which is in progress 
elsewhere* 

I may observe, in the first place, that the instruction 
given in the Roman CathoHc schools, properly so called, 
is imperfect, not only for reasons common to other insti- 
tutions, but because in them the instruction appears to 
' be subjected intentionally to restriction and limitation. I 
do not refer to the rcHgious education, but to that which 
is civil or literary. Nor do I chiefly aUude to Roman 
Catholic seminaries for the education of the priesthood, 
or the superior dass of colleges or academies for the laity^ 
but more especially to the common schools lor the people, 
under the controul of the Roman CatJiolic clergy. 

It k also true, that these defects are not entirely the 
result either of system on one part, or indifibrenee and 
neglect on the other. The means of education may, to a 
certain extent, and in a certain number of casesy be cirqumr 
scribed by tbe want of adequate fiinds, and the consequent 
low state and defective attainment of Roman Catholic 
teachers. But the difference cannot be ascribed altoge- 
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ther o^ principally to this ciicumataDce. firen vbere soch 
causes do not operate, still it is undoubted that the educa- 
tion given is of an exclusive and limited character, mth 
respect to those branches of education which are connected 
with the acquisition of general knowledge, and the exnrdse 
of thought : and the observation is s^pUcable to those 
ordinary schools which possess the largiest funds, as well 
as to those which are poorest.* It is often and truly said, 
that the members of the Roman Catholic priesthood and 
church are not only willing, but desirous that their people 
should be educated. But the meaning of this statement, 
and the amount of the profession made, arie to be conn* 
dered. And when this is done, and when the test of 
experience is applied, }t becomes necessary to qua* 
lify the averment by a condition and exception, not 
applicable, or certainly not to the same extent in other 
cases* For it is a principle of Roman Catholic doctrine 
and discipline, that the spiritual superior is the competent 
and sole judge, not only of the kind, but the quantity of 
instruction which will be useful to his flock. It is also a 
doctrine of his church, and it is a doctrine indeed of every 
church, though it does not in the Protestant churches 
lead to the same result and consequences, that any in- 
struction which would naturally lead to a subversion of her 
tenets of religious fedth, oughtj as pregnant with danger, to 
be discouraged, and that the people themselves are not cam-, 
petent to this question, or entitied to exercise thek private 
judgment respecting it« From these elements combined, 
the effect must necessarily fdlow, that there is . much ai 
civil knowledge, both in history and other Utorature, whkh 

• It is to be observed, that the Presbyterian schools in Ireland are 
under simUar disadyantages from the i¥ant of public funds, so that, in 
general, th«ir scliool-hoiisiBS also are of an inferior order, and the emolii- 
ments of their teachers small ; bat the parallel does not extend to the 
quality of the instruction given. 
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it i& tl^ duty of the priesthood to mthbold ; and^tiiiiifr efWt 
the fowec of readiog, as ataknl of which the afteniBdmny^ 
not be Tery easily regulated^ is itself an acqukition'not tui«^ 
attended with danger. Wbeii it: is avened thesefore^ Hull 
the priesthood areanzioas to piomote' edneatioai^ wiiiniiA 
understand that they are anxious to give that eduostiOtf 
which shall train, vip and ioonfirm their people ijnthe Eo- 
man Catholic feith ; but it is a fallaey to say» that they aro 
consequently willif^ to g^?e that measure of general inr* 
struetion wHch ia freely affardediu a Protestant country,; 
whkh opens up the sources, of knowledge, wd by a wid«r 
surrey of human eventsi and the opinions of mankind, 0n^ 
laiges the understanding, and matnres the judgment. ^ 
It is a rule of the Roman CathoHc Church not to s^arata 
the civil from the religious education of her people/ biit tor 
consider them as one object ; and to commit to her cleq^y/ 
as far as possible, the care and direction of both. Th^ 
principle is good in itself ; for no Christjan soeiety canf 
consistently hold, that the civil educalioti of the peo^Ie» 
should be sepan^ed from the" foundation of Chijistiui.&Hik 
and doctrine. The child esnnot be too soon tsu^ ti^at 
the Scriptures are the rule of Bfe^ as w^ as of belief ; -and 
tbut he is to look there for the fdundstion of Ua dut^ andrUtf 
bapjuness. In the hands of every scholar, therefore/ w|iei| 
he has been qualified to read it; the BSbU ought :to, be put 
as his first and lea^g teacher. *^]t is tfans,'^ asaa 
eloquent writer has well said, ** that the tree of kMWle^go 
is again plwted close by ^the tree of life^' It is a re^ 
markaUe anomaly in the British system and pdiey of 
edocaticHi, that the same religious instruction, wldch is 
held to be so important imd indispensable for the' bodj^ 
of the people and in the elementary schools,* is consider^ 
or at least treated as of less value, and a course^nOtd^ 
aervitig to be enforced, in the grater seminariea^^tiuit 
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the SeripttifM ought to be daily and dUigenftly read 
Itie fMmdatfen of moral inslittitioo^ in every fttodbial 
and dbtrict acliool ; but that in achoola far the vpper 
ftaka^ it is snficieBt to read them oecanonally in one of 
tlM original tongues, as ezeveiaes in the gfammar and 
MIoiii of that kngoage. 

But tvUletbe ijonadentioiifl ProtesUmt niost thus agree 
wMi tiie Romftti CSattioHey in oombining religions with 
Bterary tnttion, the care ii4iieh be wffi employ tor tbi9 
pqrpoee is, I eonceive, altogedier of a different natofe 
from that solidtnde which the Roman Cathi^ Chnrch 
evinces. One is carefiil not to give too much information, 
the other is afraid of not ^ving «iongh« In the latter 
eaae^ihe apprebeniioD is devoid of that jealousy and fear, 
which would not only connect religion with letters, but 
WMudd enonmber and restrain the knowledge of letl(ns,lest 
it should endanger the religbus fiitth. It is not from an en-* 
bagemtentof the nund, and an acquaintanee with the reocwds 
eC biskory, from the use of the reasoning powers, or the dis-i 
coteriea of philosophy, dMit Protestant Christianity needs to 
sqpprehcnd danger, and it ia not, therefore, the tendency of 
Protestant Chiistiindty to lindt tbe acquintion of knowledge* 
Thenmteatant parent or pastor, while he takes care to biy the 
proper feundatfeaof bis child's inetnictmn in religioo, and 
to cairy it on in the piogreas of bi9 educaliom neednot 
fmr how much of Acienee and litm^ture ia add^^as a 
aqpersfetttcture* And nbove aU, be does not apprebend any 
jevil consequence from tbe ftdlest mental culture, and an 
habitual extedse of the unidi^tanijing. 

But, although Ac Raman QitboUc and ProlestaAk stand 
tlms iqion dUbte^ gfomi^ ia the queation of popular 
education, and. although (he defects in the system of ia-v 
stmctHin far the Iiiah pea«antiy are most prominent in 
Ihescboolanf Runmn Cathi^c insiitution and patiooage. 
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(he remarks which hi|ve been made are not exdmlvdir 
s^plicable to them. It U to he ragretted that the qoalitjr 
of the education giv^o, eren in the Pfoteatant achoola of 
Jfelaad, is ako much oiof e limited and imperfect than it 
ought to be. Thie ariaea chiefly from the peoidiar eir* 
comatances of the country, ^4md the tiro great religioiia 
divinoDS^ whicb subttst in lt« And tiie oteenratioa ia 
applicable in a particular manner to thoae ray tnalifcntiona 
which are of the moat eotightened nature, afod whoae 
objectB are the higheit ; naniely» to a laige pordon of the 
achoola supported by the Fhitestant laity ; and to the 
schoob of those great Sodeties which are labouring moat 
eameaUy for the improvement of Uie Irish peasantry* 

The obgect of both these classes, is to ^uce or en« 
courage the att^dance of childrfia of all reli^us denoii- 
minations, by removiof; every reasonable givmnd of ap* 
prehension on the score of thw relipous tnxtk. But for 
this purpose they have found it neceasaryt or thought it 
expedient, to make a great sacrifiee^ and to admit a large 
compromise of the real objects of school iaatruction, by 
imposing very strict fettera on the persona whom they 
employ as teachers. They have, from a good motive 
indeed, but with an unfortunate residt, {wohibited iht 
masters of tbdr schools from all exptanaJaon and com- 
mentary on the subjects of the booka wUck are read ia 
school— for though the letter of the prolulntion, as well 
aa its princ^le and reason, aj^ies, peihaps, only to the 
reading of Scripture, and other religious books, wbeve any 
such are introduced; yet, the conseqneooe haa in most 
casea been to extend diis pba of teacUbg to all books 
whatever,-^and to convart the woric of instruction^ in the 
great departaaent of reading, into something not nmck 
better than a physical process, where the mind has no 
part, or none at least communicated and darected by the 
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teiKrfaei^. It might not at first be expected tfiat tl)» 
observation should apply to those scliools in Ireland which 
JEure otherwise the best conducted ; but this is nevertfaelesd 
true, and in them it is most remarkable, beeause modt in 
contrast with tyther parts of the dtsciplme. In the ordinary 
pay schools, and above all in that poorest class, formerly 
called YieAg^ Schools, we do not look for an intelligent 
system of instruction ; the teacher is himself too ignorant, 
or if naturally endowed, has not the ability to exercise the 
minds of his pupils. !Kit under the very superior system 
of the Kildare Street Society; for example, and other 
establishments of a more private kind, provided with 
teachers diligently trained, a different course might foe 
expected, and the disappointment which we feel' in this 
respect is proportioniAy greater, even when we are told 
•that the imperfection is unavoidable, and occasioned by 
ihe peculiar position of the country. 

No person, indeed, can be so sanguine, as to imagine 
ihat the best and most intelligent methods of instructioii 
can be introduced generally, or in a short space of time, 
into the numerous schools of Ireland, independent and 
various as they are ; and as Uttle can it be supposed that 
even the best plans of education, though they could be 
adopted, would work an immediate change upon the 
character and condition of the people. If the evils which 
afflict Ireland, are complicated, and have been of long con- 
tinuance, the remedies must be also diversified, and their 
operation gradual* Nor is it to be conceived that any 
4)ne of these remedies will act independently, or without 
reciprocal aid from others. It is obvious that no one 
mieasure, or change of m^usure, would alone be effisctual to 
<)jpefate a moral renovation in the character of Ae Irish 
.peasantry — and it is difficult, if not imposedble, to examine 
any feature in the condition of that country sing^y^ aadi 
without alluding in some degree to others. 
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Two o( the most remarkable erilSy and the fniltfiii 
epurq^s of many others,' are the want of employment, and 
ibe ;Want of meiktal culture among the lower classesw 
Ireland exhibits the reitoatfcable phenomenon of a whole 
,p«o^e labouring^ under ennuif inferior to no other nation 
jia ' physiool or intellectual powers | spunted, and naturtdly 
.^ustive, but without the means of employing those foculdes; 
and directing that activity to proper objects in their own 
couatry*. The moral degradation is still more lamentable ; 
their understanding have not been cultivated, nor have 
•they acquired useful stores of knowledge, and their iSdc^ 
tions have had full scope, without being informed and 
4:egulated« Is it wonderful that a being placed in such 
(Circumstances should be sensitive but sickly, that hia 
liund should prey inwardly, that he should recur to such 
means as he can find for exercising his ph}«ical strength, and 
indulging his physical desire, to furs and fighting, to ardent 
spirits and to crime ? 

Those who ascribe so much of the unhappiness of 
Ireland to over population, seem to mistake a result for a 
cause. Populousness is plainly an advantage to any state, 
where the people are industrious and contented. Abstractly 
it is not an evil, but a good. If a people are civilized, 
moral, and fiilly occupied, they cannot be too numerous ; 
«nd under these circumstances they never will, for the 
moral checks will prevent an excess of population, and no 
other can possibly be effectual in a soil naturally fertile. 
Legislation can do nothing of a dkect nature for that end. 
While the wants of a people are merely physical, and their 
mental acquirements so few as to raise them little above 
the condition of animal nature, nothing can lessen or keep 
down their numbers but actual want of food. Some 
political economists appear to think, that th6 evil arising 
from want of employment, and a suitable field for industry. 



is to be redfessed by crealingy arllftcially of conne, a 
demand for work; and that It is in some measure a doty 
of the State to find occnpation lor the people in sone 
great national undertaking, at least till the immediate 
vacuum is fiUed^ and till habks of industry are formed. 
But, however expedient it may be to take advanti^ off 
a temporary sutplus of labourers, for the accomjdishment 
of some extensive work, which is also ki itself of lasting 
utility, it is obvious that no plan of ti^s natate can meet 
the case of a permanent want of demand, and thai no suc- 
cession even of such forced expedients can be efibctual, or 
therefore benefidal, but, on the contrary, would only tend^ 
through delusive expectations thus raised, to aggravate 
and confirm the disease. As tlie demand for labour, ha 
order to be usefol, must have a permanent cha r acter, so it 
cannot be formed, but can only spring up naturally. 

Of the same description, but sttU more objectionably 
are those other specifics, of extensive emigration, and the 
establishment of a poor's rate. To attempt draining off a 
surplus population by transplanting them to another 
reg^n must always foil to give permanent relief, while 
other drcumstances remain as before; because it only 
makes way for a new accumulation, to be again disposed 
of by a new process of depletion. If extensive emigration 
can ever be beneficial, which is at best problematical, it 
ought, I humbly conceive, not to precede, but follow other 
and permanent measures of amelioration. But such as would 
recommend a compulsory provision for the poor, if under this 
description are to be included not only the aged^ and infiim^ 
and diseased, but those who are unable, from other causes^ 
to find employment, or to maintain themselves and their 
families, seem to err if possible still more widely and more 
dangerously* The great object of laws intended to promote 
the outward comfort, and even indirectiy^ by tliat n^edium. 
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the moral welfare of the people^ it to ptovidc a kiuAlve 
and fltimiikis to indiistrjr, or rather to etiooovage tb^ir ki>- 
<h»try) by leaving them to their own enevdoro and r^ 
sources, metefy remoring impecUments* But a system ^ 
poor lawv administered extensively as that urasli be, irtiilsh 
could alone be supposed, sufficient to affiird reUsf-ki'the 
present elicuaistances of Irdand, has aa operation di^Uy 
opposite, enooura^ng that very improvidence . rvUiob 
already so fakaily prevails, and confirming halutSy not of 
exerUoo, but of ^oth^ It is the great tmk of a oom|Mil- 
scry poor'isi rate, that Jt increaseli poverty^ and feeds tlie 
rdisease which it piofesses to heali The moral coneequettees 
of tins legal charity are still more deadly ; for the recipient 
of such bounty is no longer ashamed to ask what ikhe lai^ 
declares to be his right, cm: gratefjiil in rec^viog what Ibfe 
bene£Eictor bestows only because he iscompetted* In tU^ 
manner it not only suppbmts and supersedes the exeidSf^ 
.of private charity^ but even destroys the piiluoiple of 
benevolence, aild the feelings of symps^thys it )s twioe 
cursed^ it curses him who gWes^ and him wbp tlakesr 
it makes the poor man insolent, . and the riicib man im 
enemy* The inti%)ductiot^ into Ireland of any system 4f 
poor's law, apt^roaching to that which exists in £o^ai|d> 
,aod, I regret to add, is slowly advancing in l^er Sister king- 
dom, ipight well be expected to convert that akeady 
iS«^ring coolfitry int;o a general akus house* 

On the question of mendicity, its causes and its cure, 
^ practical lesson, consisting of a double experiment|.hsl» 
been ^ven in France. It is generally altowed, that the 
mendicants disappeared in those, districts of that country 
where the religious houses were suppressed daring the 
tevolution ; and it is no less certain, that when tibse 
establishments were partially restored, the mendicants, to 
their natural concomitant returned. It may be Hiought 
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4blit the rotakarke now made ha^e no oool»exion) or vety 
Utile^ inih what I proposed to consider. Buty in trutk, it 
k- scarcely possible to keeprwithin a stiiol Jine in pnrsiik^f 
JBDjjr aiqniry onttbis snbjeet, or to exanune the moral atale 
iO£:I«elaod^ withoiit more or less extending the ^ew to it^ 
-ciDsce, tmd the varions means of its reCDimation* 

' TKe proyisions which law can make for promoting 
Indnstry^ by the encouragement of agrtcnlture, conuneioet 
iloid internal mannfiftctorey are of a very different naturcy but 
•itiU more fordgn to the present enqmry^ except in «o &r as 
-ev^ prbyimon for such important purposes must powerfully 
co-operate in raisbg the moral condition of the pec^le, 
«nd add both to the motives and the means of their mental 
improi^inent. But it is obvious that, as the effects and 
influence are reciprocal, so the measures ought naturally 
iui be simultaneous. From what cause does that insecu- 
lity of Hfe and property in Ireland, which now retards 
"^productiye labour, and the employment of capital^ so much 
proceed as from the great ignorance of the people, by 
'Which they are not only insensible to their true inte- 
rest, bat slaves to the designs of the factiouB, and ready 
•because blind instruments of violence ? If the ignorance 
.of the peasantry would be less directly Jnjurious to the 
-public safety, and less obstruct the course of the law, 
without the presence of the political demagogue, so the 
latter would be much less formidable, if he had not such 
.materials for his work. But of all those causes idiich 
•^bave contributed to uphold ignorance among the people, 
^ir^ at all events, to retard the progress of lig^t and know- 
iedge, none, I conceive, has been so poweiful as the 
influence of that superstition by which they are oppressed, 
whidi tends at once to chain the intellect, and to deaden 
"the moral sensq:* 

It has been said sometimes, not with more wickedness 
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Ihan follyt , that . ignoKanee is the parent of devotion. Igno- 
r raQce> however* has ita natural .and proper o&prwg f for by 
3 detMuiiBg the mind,, and blunting the mpirajl perceptions^ 
X it i» the parent, of crime and mia^ery. . It is in the dark 
■r. plaoea of the earth that the habitations of cruelty are to 
be found«. The peculiar dogmas of the Papal church 
a ,iv«re framed in the dark agea^ emphatically so called^ and 
s her system matured^ if not perfectedi in the Gothic night. 
It rests pn the power of authority^ and recommends itself 
not so much to the favour as the fear of the people. 
Hence it does not court the lights but turns from it, and 
ita domiaion^ like that of other tyrannies, is most abso- 
lute, whei^ its laws are least understood. I have already 
referred to the opinion, that the members of the Roman 
Catholic church in Ireland are not unfavourable to general 
education. This has often been declared by themselves ; 
and the truth of it has been inferred by others from the 
circumstance, that a very large proportion of the peasantry 
under education are of that communion ; and more par- 
ticularly, because the greatest number of the common pay 
schools are kept by Roman Catholic teachers, and at- 
tended by Roman Catholic children. £ut what are the 
fikcts, in so far as respects the connexion of the clergy 
with these schools. In the first place, with regard to 
numbers, although the members of the Church of Rome 
form so very large a part of the Irish population, the 
schools established and encouraged by the clergy of that 
church have been comparatively few. The conmion pay 
schpols of the country were kept up on private specula* 
tion of the teachers, and these were of the lowest classes of 
the community. Many of the schools, founded or assisted 
by the Romish clergy, have been comparatively of recent 
establishment, and less the result of their voluntary efforts, 
than of the necessity which was imposed upon them by 
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the preTioitfi exertiofifi of other clasies, aod for tke pntfpc^se 
of supplanting the schools of PiMykestant patrons. The 
greater attendance of Roman CatholicB, compaced with 
others, requires no farther explanation than the ibctof tlieir 
great preponderance in the population, and the nali»al 
desire wtdeh they have to partake in sueh way, as they can, 
of the advantages of eduealion for the purposes of Ufe. 
But there Is no evidence that the Roman CathoMc dii^rgy 
bestoived their attention upon, or evinced an ansdety 
to improve those common schools, trfaich thus abounded 
previously, or to introduce such Ikm^s, and sudi kinds 
of instruction, as would have been b«ieflcial to the 
understandings and the morals of the people, Wlttdi 
leads to the second remark upon this poiht, thut it is not 
merely from the number of schools, even now under the 
superintendence, or mded by the Amds of the Ronmn 
Catholic clergy, that an estimate is to be formed of their 
desire to promote education. The quality and character 
of the education so given is a more important consideta^ 
tion; and in this respect the deficiency of the sehocds 
which are more peculiarly Roman Catholic, affi>rds evi- 
dence too conclusive that the system and doctrine of that 
religion are still adverse to the light. 

Another view of this subject is even more important 
than the above. I mean the practical influence of Roman 
Catholic education upon the moral feelings and con^ 
sciences of the people. In reality the same causes ope<» 
rate in both cases. ' The authority of the church super- 
sedes, in one case, the exercise of individual judgment, 
and dispenses in the other with the obligation of private 
conscience. By undertaking the responsibility in both 
instances, the spiritual superior acquires dominion at once 
over the reason and the conduct of his disciple, and has 
possession of all the springs by which he is governed. 
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I need actreely observe, that in these and other aUu- 
siont to Uie tenets of the Roman CatfaoBc dtuvch, il is not 
the oBtenaiUe theory and pbtore of her doctrines wliich 
I contemfdale, as these may be drawn by tfaie Romish 
doetors, eaButstB^ and canonists, but their existing stale and 
actual opoation, as they are exemplified among the peo|^ 
where their inflnence b least controuled. Of the moral ten^ 
dencies of Roman Catholic doctrine, it is not necessary to 
look abroad fisr evidence to the proceedings of those great 
institutions which it has at different times put in motion^ 
or emfdoyed* These are not the tiewa on wldch it is nen 
cessary or perhaps most profitable to dwdl, in the present 
day« They are not the imminent dangers to be appre* 
hended. When we look to Ireland as the remaining seat 
of papal influence in this empire, it is, I conceive, the 
direct power of the priesthood over the mass of the 
populaticm, which is the most productive source of enl ; 
the continuance of an undefined, and almost unlimited 
submiBsion to their clergy, and a practical acknowledg* 
ment of the authority of man, as substituted for, or 
at least identical with, the authority of God. 

Perhaps it may qipear superfluous to add here, that 
in the remarks which have been made upon the doctrine 
and practice of the Romish Church, and particularly on the 
subject of education, I refer to the system itself, not to 
the individui^ who constitute the hierarchy and priest- 
hood id that church* Of the interior motives, intentions, 
and characters of individuals, we are not entitled and not 
qualified to judge, in any instance. And although other 
views and ends, besides a conformity to the religious 
creed in which they are trained, may operate on their 
conduct, still this is a matter the consideration of which 
does not. belong to the tribunal of human judgment, and 
is at all events foreign to the present question* In truth. 
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the sttuatioh of th^ dergy t>f that church calls for' the 
greatest sympathy and oommiseration from those who dif* 
fer the most widely from her tenets^ and most sCroi^y con- 
demn her practice. If the Romish chnrch loves darkness, 
because she fears the ' I%ht, her deiical scms lure the 
first, perhaps the greatest victims of her degrading poKejr. 
It is they who are most carefblly tatored in her doctrines^ 
and. imbued most deeply with her principles. They are 
most closely formed and moulded into her image, and 
through the influence which she exercisies over them, and 
the watchful discipline to which they are subjected, are 
involvefd in a' mental net, from which* the strongest can 
scarcely attempt to disengage themselves, and where the less 
powerful understanding is utterly prostrate and captive. 
Their situation is, in this respect, more hopeless.tban that 
df the meanest and most ignorant of the people over whom 
in turn they exerdse their rule. While, therefore, all who 
have any portion of that charity which is one of the most 
characteristic doctrines of the Christian religion, wOl be* 
lieve that there are a multitude of persons in the Romish 
church, whose piety is deep and sincere, and who act 
conscientiously even in supporting those dogmas wherein 
she errs the most, not knowing the Scriptures; and while 
this belief calls in one view for respect and love, and in 
the other for deep commiseration, still our opinion of the 
system is not affected by such considerations. Its evils 
are not extenuated, but enhanced by a sympathy with 
those over whom this worst tyranny, tiiat of the mind, is 
tlius unmercifully established — ^uoder which man is called 
to surrender the use of those faculties which he has re<» 
ceived from his bountiful Creator, is forbidden, and at 
last becomes afraid, to think, and is led perhaps to seek 
some sad relief in his own thraldom, from exercising a 
like despotism over others. 
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. If tUs be truly the great eril of Ireland, it loUowa, that 
of all the meansr whkh are likely to e£fectaate a rebiedy, 
there can be none more promising than a general di&uitoii* 
of knowledge among the Roman Catholic JMsople, by the 
extension of the common Bchools, coH>peiati]ig with thcr 
labours of the iVatestaQt clergy^ and of the Sodetiea^ in- 
stituted for £sseminadng the Scriptures in the vemacalai* 
languages of the country. It is scarcely conceivabla that 
superstition and error can long maintain the contest in 
such warfare; and it cannot easily be iiiiagined, that in 
modem limes the P&pal power could have sustained its 
authority, even in those countries of which the population 
is wholly Roman Catholic, if such instruments could have 
been there employed ; although the connexion cS Aat 
church with the political governments might have prolong-* 
ed its existence, and rendered the reform more diiScuk« 
To raise the Irish peasantry from their present state of 
ignorance seems, therefore, one of the first objects and 
indispensable duties both of the government and of 
indiTiduals* 

It is on this account that it appears so important td 
give every possible facility and inducement to the exten*' 
sion of education. I do not mean that it is to be encou* 
raged without any regard to its nature and quality, or that 
it would not be desirable, above all, to give it in itsbest^ 
and purest^ and most ameliorating form, namely, a general 
or national system of Scriptural instruction to the whole 
population* But the state of Ireland forbids the hope of 
introducing at once this best plan of national education ) 
and the actual practice, not only of the public religiood 
Societies, but of many indiindual patrons who are most 
independent and most strongly impressed with the im<* 
portance of such a system, testifies that the time is not 
arrived for carrying that system into full <^ration } since 
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of jutiainlj wliidi in other dicvnetaoocs woold be teiy 
edfcne to their infUfiifioii, end even to their sense of 
dnty. Thnsy in addition to wImI hm been abeady noticed 
on tins liead, the nae of the Donay vmion of tlw New 

?ate pationSy and the reatfBns al tliafc Boann fratiwiiiff 
translation of the Scripture Ins been lield to be n Mr com* 
fiance with their ndea. I do not allade to tids fact for 
the pmpose of calling in qnestkm the pR^niety of the 
exception so made, as to wtueh different persons nay 
entertain Afferent o^nions; bat to show that omMsessionsy 
for it can be viewed in no other lig^t than a conceasMHip 
and one of no inoonaideraUe amount^ are made to the dr- 
cnmstanees of that eoontry, iriiidi without such nettasity 
would be qmte lepi^nant totlie oonadenoes and opiniona 
of those by irtiom they are made. For it is evident that 
in mixed schools, such as those in Irdand, the minda of 
the dnldren must be led into aome perplexity by the nae 
of two fiffierent books, both presented to them as the same 
word of revelation. A child cannot eanly thus conceive 
of them, and, so for as he haa a ^flicnlty, the anthority of 
the Scripture is proportionally lessened. He will naturally 
thudc, when he comes to reflect upon the suiyect, that if 
one of these books is the Bible, the other is not, or he 
will think that there are two Bibles, or be unable to form 
any distinct conception on the subfect. The excbaon of 
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the SoripUires of tbi^ QUI Teataioeiit from bo gi^eat a 
number of (be aohool^ of Proteatant Societies and patrons^ 
affords another aad still more remarkable exaipple of those, 
exoeptiona which have been admitted by the warmest 
friends of retig^^s educatioa, ia providiog for the peeuUar- 
neeessiUes of Ireland* . 

There are limits, of course, beyond which what is. 
usually c^lcd .compromise^ would not be carried by such; 
persons ; and tber^ is a point where the offer of assistance. 
iu eduoation must stop on the part of every conscientious 
person. None such can undertake or consent to the 
teadiing of what he believes to be erroneous in religion^ 
more than of what is immoral and impure** Neither, 
a Christian govjemment nor individual can feel at liberty 
to accede instrumentally to s^eh a plan. But this I con- 
ceive to be a very different question from that otbeT^ 
how far ^ government^ or an individual, may not con- 
scientiously promote school^ for moral and literary in* 
structioOy although )t may not be possible, with due 
elEect, to give in such schools that pure religious in- 
struction which they would desire to do, and which, ia 
circumstances of a more favourable nature, they would 
insist upon and hope to accomplish* 

The opposite oonolusion si^poses Uiat no good must 
be attempted, mile^s the highest and greatest good can be 
attained; and it also supposes that there are no other 
means by which this hi^er aim can be reached, but that one 
method which is in questicmi and that if not done in this. 

* It is scarcely necessary to observe that in this re8i>act the establish- 
ment of the College of Maynooth is a great anomaly among the institu- 
tioiui of a Pfotestant couiiiiBltyy bdng •xprassly Ibtnided asif libetillv 
endowed by the State tot the imrposes of a relisioiii which the So- 
vereign, the Legislature, and the whole Protestant people, hold to be 
erroaeoas in its doctrines, and adverse to the best interests of the 
natioii. 
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ihanrier, it is impodflible to be done at all Both of these 
poBtuIatea appear to be inadmissibley the one upon principle^ 
and the other from experience. The former would place 
a bar to many important improvements ; the latter assmnes 
that religious education can only be given in the schools^ 
which is at least very questionable. In the other parts 
of this empire it will be found, that the domestic 
and pastoral instruction is at least as important 
and fruitful, in the great department of Christian tuition, 
as that of the schools ; and if, in Ireland, from the low 
state of religion and morals, among a great portion of the 
peasantry, the parental roof is not the place where this 
education will be given with advantage, there are other, 
and happily very wide channels now opened in that coun-' 
try, by which religious instruction is communicated and 
difiEused. 

But it is a great nustake to suppose, that if the fiilt 
, benefit of religious education is not given as a constituent 
and necessary part of instruction in the schools, their 
instrumentality for that end is entirely lost and abandoned. 
No plan patronized, whether by the Government or by 
individuals, need be so constructed as to exclude thi» 
benefit. For the teachers of such schools may, if not 
in tiie public meetings, and during their hours of attend- 
ance there, be nevertheless employed in giving religious 
instruction at other times, to such as are willing to receive 
it. I can suppose that a conscientious Protestant landlord 
should, in the circumstances of that country, feel himself 
at liberty to establish or support a school, open to all 
classes, for the purposes of such literary instruction as is 
suited to the wants of the people, and for their advance-* 
ment in useful knowledge ; while, at the same time, he was 
careful to appoint other convenient times, for the attend- . 
ance of all those children of such schools who would take 
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advantage of it, and for giving them that kbd and that 
exl^nt of religious edncation, which he thought suitable for 
thein. And it is impossible that this could be considered 
as an interference in matters of fidth and conscience, 
for the attendance would not be compelled but volun- 
tary. 

The advantages of this separation, if such it must be 
csdled, of religious and literary instruction^ are ■ these : 
K That die leUgious instruction thus given admits of 
being much more fidl, and more efficient than that limited 
and superficial hnowlec^, which alone can be communi- 
cated under the compromi«ng plan of Scripture reading, 
as it is now convicted in the united schools, ttom whidi 
all explanation is excluded, and in which all exerdse of the 
understanding is in reality prohibited. It would embrace 
the benefit of a well regulated literary school, and the bene* 
fit of the Sunday school system together. 2. It would secure 
to all the children of the district, whether Protestailt or Ro- 
man Catholic, the advantages of intellectnal improvement, 
and thereby prepare even those who should not at first 
attend at the time of the religious instruction, for receiving 
that information through other channels, and enable tiiem 
much more easily and effectually to appreciate the truth, 
and to examine the foundation of the religious &ith which 
they are called on to profess. 

I am aware that a plan approaching to this has, in 
various instances, been followed or attempted by patrons of 
private schools in Ireland ; but it appears to me that these 
individuals, by not carrying the separation between reli* 
gious and literary tuition far enough, have fidled in obtain- 
ing the very benefit which they intended. 

I am also aware that a strong objection would arise 
against the adoption of such a plan by the government 
of the country, in a general system of national education. 
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and for tUfl otmous Mason, that although the operatioa 
oi that paat of the plan which relates to the literary in- 
stmetioB could easily be made eflEectual, because there 
would be BO eoonteractioig iafluence or mtcrest to oppose 
it« considerable uncertainty would attend the exeontion 
and enforcement of the other essential and not less 
importaiit biandi of the system. For the patrons who 
would connect tbemsdves with sudi schools, might in 
TariouB instances either neglect to ^orce liie religious in* 
structipn,or ought conduct it for purposes, or upon a system 
which the Government ought not to countenance, and might 
be unable fiiUy to controul. In such cases, the provision 
would resolve, not into a separation of the religious from 
the titerary part of education, but into the establishmeni 
of the latter alone, or into the encouragement of a system 
of religious education different from that which the state 
ought to &«q»port. 

In the experimental plan which was proposed by the late 
Commissioners of Education Enquiry, in their first Report^ 
the leading feature was the extension of an improved 
system of literary educatkm to the whole body of the 
Irish peasairtry. That proposal went to the utmost limit 
of toleraticm towards the Roman Catholics, Many are oi 
opinion, and I believe I may venture to include your 
Lordship in that number, that it went a step beyond that 
limk, in so for as it provided for the appointment, in very 
many cases, of a teacher oi tlie Roipan Catholic oommanion, 
who should at certain times, not being the common school 
hours, be at the di^osal of the Roman Caliholic cfei^y* 
man, as an assistant to him in the religious instruction 
of the Roman Catholic children. I allow that this pro* 
vision was one at whidji the propriety is at least ques- 
tionable. For though it was no part of that anange^ 
ment, tibat the perspns to be employed as the oiigans 
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of Government should undertake any superintendanee and 
direction of that religious instruction^ and their inter-^ 
ference was limited to a negative upon the books which 
should be used for that purpose, still a facility would 
have thus been afforded to the Roman Catholic clergy for 
the purposes of the^* religion, and some embarrassment 
might have been occasioned even by ijfialt species of con- 
troul which m^s thus to be established* At all events, it 
will be allowed by every one who has given any attention 
to the subject, that the proposed experiment went as far 
as it would be copjiistent with th^ d^ty. of the State to 
advance ; and that to forego altoigether every provision for 
religious instruction to the people in schools of a national 
character, without securing, at the same time, the attainment 
of that object in some other form, could not be recom- 
mended to the legislature of a Christian country. 

I speak, of course, merely my own opinions, and ex- 
press my sentiments individually, in any comment upon 
the Report made by that Board, of which I had the honour 
to be a member. And I may be allowed to say, that when I 
concurred, which I did after much hesitation, in that Report, 
it was not upon the principle of compromise with the 
tenets of the Roman Catholic church, or the desire of 
conciliatipg that body, as the term conciliation is some- 
times understood, namely, by a concession of principle. 
I regarded the benefit of the Roman Catholic peasantry 
and people, as the object which ought to be kept in view. 
I considered the comproniise, only s(^far as it ought be for 
their advantage, and the sacrifice which it seemed necessary 
to make,* a sacrifice for their interest. In this respect 
it stood on the same ground with those which many 
individuals and Public Societies have equally thought 
themselves justified in making under the circumstances of 
that country ; for it cannot be doubted, that the systen^ 
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of scriptural and other religious instruction pursued by 
those who most deeply feel the importance of it, is not 
such, either in kind or degree, as they would, if uncontrolled 
by such circumstances, voluntarily and bom their own 
conviction adopt. 

The consequence of not extending at once, to all classes 
of the people, a due measure of literary and civil education, 
seems to be, that a large portion of the Irish peasantry 
in the Roman Catholic districts may probably, through the 
influence of their spiritual directors, remain, for an in- 
definite, and it is to be feared no short period of time, 
in their present state of mental ignorance, and subject 
to all its demoralizing efiects : whereas, the natural 
operation of an opposite system would be to relieve 
•them sooner from this moral as well as intellectual thral- 
dom. I can imagine, therefore, that an individual Pro- 
testant landlord, or other person resident in Ireland, the 
most deeply impressed with a sense of the value of 
scriptural education, and feeling most powerfully his 
obligation to impart it by every means which he can 
employ, to those who are within the sphere of his influence, 
should nevertheless, in founding a school over which he is 
to retain the full controul, consider it his duty to throw 
that school open to all the children of the district, for the 
purpose of giving them the best Uterary and moral in- 
struction which he can devise, without other conditions 
attached; taking care, at the same time, to afford ificriptural 
instruction of the satee effectual kind to every child of 
that school who shall attend at the appointed hours and 
place for the purpose ; or, in the case of every Protestant 
child in that school, making this latter attendance a 
condition of obtaining the benefit of the former. At the 
same time, I admit as already observed, that the State, in 
its arrangements for a system of national schools, does not 
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stand exactly in the same situation ; because, in such a 
general plan, the State cannot have full security that the 
duty of providing scriptural instruction, if this is not done 
in the school at its common meetings, will be otherwise 
faithfully discharged. 

The failure of the experiment suggested by the Com* 
missionerSy or more properly speaking, the obstacles 
which even in limine prevented the experiment from being 
made, are well known to your Lordship and the public. 
Individually I cannot now regret the circumstance; not 
only because I considered it from the first as a matter of 
great delicacy and very doubtful aspect, a sentiment which 
was more and more strengthened by my longer observation 
of the state of the country, but also because it became 
manifest, on the first announcement of the plan, that a 
majority of those persons, of every class, who are most 
interested in the cause of Irish education, were inimical 
to several parts of the scheme, if not to its whole tenor 
and principle; a manifestation of opinion from which it 
became obvious that a cordial co-operation in the execution 
of it was not to be anticipated. 

But I do not think it a subject for regret that this 
proposal was made, and that the preliminary efibrts to- 
wards its execution were carried to the extent which they 
reached, and beyond which they could not have been 
pursued. It is certain, that truth may often be as well 
elicited by the failure- of an experiment, as by its success. 
In the qusunt language of Brown, ^Hhere are many 
things of truth disclosed by the way ; and the collateral 
verity may, unto reasonable speculations, requite the 
capital indiscovery.'' Next to the attainment of a par- 
ticular object, is the importance of ascertaining the causes 
why the attainment of it is impossible. In the present 
case, much additional light has been thrown upon the 
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question by the enquiry made ; and the problem has been 
brought at least nearer to its solution by this negative 
instance. Among other deductions^ it may safely be cron- 
eluded^ that no attempt to combine any useful amount of 
religious and scriptural education with the machinery of 
the common schools under the patroni^ of the Roman 
Catholic clergy^ as a body, will be successful. For either 
the scriptures will not be taught, or the nature of the 
religious instruction will of course be solely and exclusively 
Roman Catholic. A proposition announced by the titular 
prelates of that church, in their Petition to Parliament, 
presented in the year 1823, has^ I conceive, been fully 
verified by this enquiry; namely, ** that in all the instances 
wherein idd is given by the Society for the Education of 
the Poor of Ireland, to schools under the imme^te in- 
fluence of Rotnan Catholics, the laws of the Society are 
evaded, or combined with such regulations for the religious 
instruction of the children, as are consistent with the 
discipline of their church.'^ 

The church of Rome cannot, consistently with her 
principles, permit the reading of the Bible in the schools ; 
not in the vulgar tongue, because she has no authorized 
version in the modem languages; nor can she admit it 
even in the authorized Latin Vulgate, if that version could 
be used by the people, while divested of commentary. 
The rationale of this exclusion is "sufficiently plain, and is 
scarcely disguised by that church ; namely, that the 
scriptures are insufficient of themselves, as the oracles 
of Roman CathoKc faith. Hence they are dangerous to 
the unlearned, and her principles cannot be preserved if 
such a pi^ctice should be allowed. Accordingly, in those 
schools which are conducted entirely under the superin- 
tendance of the religious orders in Ireland, and particularly 
of those whose professed object is to educate the people. 
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schools which mtist therefore be considered as farpied oa. 
the most perfect Bomsui Catholic model, I believe it may' 
safely be aflBurmed, that the BiUe, in its simple form, and 
in the lang^iiage of the couatrj, is nevex read, or even its 
existence made known to the children. A mistake is 
sometimes conumtted, iadeed, on this subject by persons 
who have occasionally tisited such institutions, if not pre-*: 
viously acquainted with th^ discipline of th^ church of' 
Rome i because in the familiar language of Rom^ Catholics, 
the term Bible is not unfrequently applied to those nar- 
ratives which have been com{»led from particular parts 
of scripture, as books of instructioa in Roman Catholic 
doctrine* 

The Bible, or at^ least the New Testament, is to be 
found, indeed, in many (tf the common pay schools taught 
by Roman Catholic masters. But this is not the eflect 
of arrangement or calcula)ti<»i : it is the result oi circum- 
stances. In this lower 'description of schools, no provision 
is made and no rule laid down respecting the books to be 
used, but the children are allowed severally to read in any 
book which they can procure or bring, and amoi^ these it 
sometimes happens, from the low price at which the 
Testament can be obtained, throia^ the medium of the 
Bible and other Societies, that this is the cheapest book 
which cw be found. It is tiie efiect^ therefore, not so 
ranch of choice as a sort of necessity; and it is not 
unusual to fiad the chii&ren in these schools reading 
promiscuoiidy some portions of scripture, aloi^ with the 
romances of Fielding or SmoUet, or the works of authors 
ddll more objectionable. 

Other deductions, besides those which have been men*: 
tioaed, and varying according to the views of different 
pertons, will be drawn from the evidence tal^n before the 
fionffd of ComrnJasianers, as to the gjround of past faUure^* 
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and the hope of future success. On these I shall not dwell. 
There are two observations, however, which it is not un- 
important to add, in reference to the circumstances and 
qualifications under which the Report of the Commissionera 
was made. 

In the first place, the difficulties which really existed 
in the formation of those particular books, which were 
intended as manuals of reli^ous instruction in the schools, 
and eyen in the selection of those parts of the sacred 
scriptures, which it was supposed might be there read 
by the children of all denonunations, were not, and perhaps 
could not hare been fully and distinctiy foreseen when the 
Report of the Commissioners was made. Some difficulty 
was apprehended on these points, but the full extent of it 
could not have been appreciated from the evidence which 
had then been adduced ; and it may be inferred, firom the 
subsequent examinations of the Roman Catholic Bishops, 
that even their views on this point underwent some altera- 
tion between the period when the Report was presented, 
and the time when it was attempted to carry the recom- 
mendation into effect. It is to be observed, that the 
Report was made within the first year of the Commisdon, 
and that a great additional stock of information was after 
that period obtained, during the fiurther proceedings of 
tiie Board, both from their own observation, and fix>m 
the additional evidence laid before them in the progress 
of their enquiries. In this respect it may be supposed by 
some, that their conclusion had been somewhat premature 
iiir time, and that the recommendations which they weie 
to make on this important branch of the questicm would 
have come with more effect, because they would have 
been more folly matured, in the dose of their labours^ 
However this may be, they had at least one ground of 
justification for the step which they took, in the earnest 
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expectation which had been formed, by the Government 
and Legislature, of an early Report — ^in the anxiety, 
not to say impatience, of those parties, whether in- 
dividuals or societies, whose operations were more or 
less suspended on the opinions to be expressed by the 
Board — and the state of somewhat feverish uncertainty 
amox^ the whole people of Ireland, from which it was 
considered important that they should, as soon as possible, 
be relieved. If it had not been for this state of things, 
it is probable that the individuals composing that Board 
would have preferred what would then have been certainly 
the most expedient course, to postpone, till the tenmnation 
of their labours, any general recommendation on this the 
most important part of the enquiry committed to them. 

In the second place it is to be observed^ that the plan 
recommended was one for experiment only, and by no 
means a definitive and uncon^tional proposal. By the 
terms of the Report itself, it was advised under two 
material and necessary qualifications, namely, that the 
trial should be made in a limited number of schools only; 
and that the existing institutions should not, by virtue of 
that recommendation, be directly interfered with, or the 
md of Government withdrawn, where that aid was then 
afforded, till it should appear that the experiment would 
be attended with success, and would meet with such co- 
operation as was indispensable N to secure its efficacy. To 
this extent only did the Commisnoners go ; and I may be 
allowed to state, what the language of the Report justifies 
me in doing, that without these important qualifications, 
I should not, as an individual member of that Commission, 
have felt myself at liberty to concur in the proposition. 

Whether it may be adviflM>le for the Government to 
propose, or the. Legislature to sanction, any farther mea- 
sures of a public nature for the improvement and extension 
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of national education in Ireland, is a qiuticm upon wUch I 
do not presume to offer an opinion. No one, wlio has a 
clear view of the best interests of the Irish people, can 
reasonably doubt that much benefit has resulted to a great 
part of that population from the efforts of those Societies, to 
the funds of which a portion of the public money has been 
contributed* That these and other great Societies, both 
British and Irish, as well as numerous individuals in the 
latter country, have, by their liberal, disinterested, and 
patient exertions, done much, throu^ the medium of the 
schools, for the religious and moral improvement of the 
peasantry, cannot be called in question by any one who 
has vimted and examined their institutions. That they 
have not effected so much as could be accomplished else- 
where by exertions equally gi^at, can be accounted for 
by the very peculiar mcumstances of the country, and of 
the people among whom they labour* 

J have already stated, what in my iqyprehensioii is the 
gi^atest defect in their proceedings, that the system of 
instruction which they conceive it z^ecessary to pursue 
is carried on undar such restraints as must always impede 
and limit its effect. When we consider the actual amount 
of Scriptural instruction which is given, and which 
satisfies the literal condition, though not the spirit, of the 
regulations laid down by the mam^ers of most of the 
schools^ the restraints under which even that portion is 
communicated, and the facility with which, notwithstand- 
ing the periodical visits of inspectors, this part of the 
plan may be and in reality often is evaded, the attainment 
of this great object is, I fear, in the cases where it is most 
of all wished and requisite, rather nominal than real. 
Under this system of management, the children of the 
Roman Catholic peasantry inay attend these schools^ 
and may derive that amount of secular education, which 
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their ecclesiastical pastors are tdlUng that they should 
receive, but may leave the school again with little or no ac- 
quisition of religious knowledge, with a very imperfect as 
well as limited acquaintance with the Scriptures, and 
return with their minds still open as before to all the 
errors of that religious creed which they continue to 
profess. 

The plan of the schools established by the London 
Hibernian Society possesses a peculiar advantage over the 
others in one respect ; namely, that the scholars are re- 
quired not only to read the scriptures, but to commit 
to memory a considerable portion of the passages so read. 
By this means, although the process of instruction is still 
liable to the general objection so often alluded to, and 
the true sense of what is read may not be distinctly im- 
pressed upon the understanding of the scholar, still there 
is a certwi store laid up in his recollection for future use, 
when his intelligence is awakened, and his mind instructed 
in the meaning of what he has thus verbally acqmred. 

But if a system of this restricted nature fidls in pro- 
ducing the desired effect upon the children of the Roman 
Catholic people, it is at the same time productive of a 
positive disadvantage to those of the Protestant part (tf 
the community. For they are ready and are permitted to 
receive the full advantage of the best instruction ; but it 
cannot on this .system be imparted to them. They re- 
ceive a scanty allowance, because the others are forbidden 
to take more. In order to keep the whole upon a level, 
as it 16 affirmed that the one class cannot be raised to 
the proper standard, the other is depressed to preserve 
the equality. In this manner the restraint operates most 
where it is least needed. And it is to be remembered, 
that this principle acts not only upon the religious or 
scriptural education, but upon the literary also 5 where, 
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although the same reason does not apply, the jealousy 
neverthelesa exists. Though taught to read, the children 
are not taught to understand, lest, under the cover or 
through the practice of explanation on the books which 
they do read, proselytism from their religious creed should 
be attempted. 

This condition, though prescribed from a good intention, 
is productive of very bad consequences; and it may even 
be questioned, whether it is not founded altogether on 
error* It requires no argument to prove, that the power 
of reading, though necessary as the means of knowledge, 
is not the end, and is in itself of little moment. But the 
practice of reading without the exercise of the mind is 
even positively hurtful. Words possess no interest to 
the reader, without an understanding of the things sig- 
nified, and the repetition of them, while the ideas are 
absent or indistinct, forms a habit of carelessness whicb^ 
if it ever be corrected^ is overcome with great difficulty. 
A scholar who is made to read one sentence^ not merely 
with correctness of sound accentuation and pause, but 
with a clear perception of its import, acquires more know- 
ledge than he who reads whole pages without this accom- 
paniment. It is evidently the exercise of the mind which 
is the ultimate and great object of such acquisition ; and 
nothing defeats this object more, than to carry on a 
mechanical process in the pronunciation of words and 
sentences. Nor is it at all difficult, as any one will find 
who makes the experiment, to conduct the instruction 
of children upon the better plan. It is in reality more 
easy than the other, because it awakens the attention, 
employs the faculties, and interests the feelings, whereas 
the other is a dry and monotonous labour* With respect 
to the teacher, the task of explanation, instead of en- 
creasing, does in reality lessen and abridge his toil. For 
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it is the mechanical lesson which is imparted with the 
greatest difficulty, and requires the most frequent re* 
petition. What a child understands he will remember 
much sooner and longer, than what he merely comnuts 
to memory, both because the impression of the sense 
is stronger than the impression of sound — and because 
there is a motive for recollection in the one case, which 
in the other does not exist. 

The real cause of the neglect alluded to, where there is 
not a positive rule prescribed, is to be found, either in the 
incapacity of the teacher, or in his indolence. If capable 
of carrying on the instruction in this intelligent way, he 
conceives that he has not time to do so ; and probably 
satisfies himself with this excuse. But if the thing is 
important^ the necessary time ought to be afforded, and 
no time can be employed more profitably. In foct^ how- 
ever, it does not require more time than the mere mecha^ 
nical process does, and a very littie skill and resource will 
enable a teacher to combine the two, and to make all the 
children of a class or school voluntary and active parties 
to the process. 

The continuance of those methods of instruction, which 
may be called the pedantic and artificial, as distinguished 
from the moral and natural, still constitutes one of the great 
defects in the system and practice of modem education. I 
do not now speak of what is taught, but of the manner of 
teaching. Happily, the errors of those technical and 
magisterial forms b^in to be acknowledged, both in 
Britain and other countries, and an opposite system is 
undergoing the test of experiment. I do not at present 
advert to the more public and endowed seminaries of edu- 
ciEition. It is well known with what difficulty either the 
statute or the common law of universities and ancient 
schools of learning are changed, or even modified ; and to 
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what height of inGonvenience their errors must have arisen, 
before the correction of them can be accomplished.* But 
the same obstacles do not exist in the institutions which 
are under private management; and it is impossible not 
to see the prospects which are now opening of a 
marked improvement in the education of youth anaong 
the upper classes in this country. It would not be 
difficult to illustrate this by a reference to indivi- 
duals in both parts of the kingdom, to whom, by their 
personal superintendence, or their writings, or both, society 
is already deeply indebted in this respect. Your Lordship, 
I believe, has had opportunities of witnessing, in a private 
establishment, not distant from this metropolis,t the prac- 
tical effect of such modes of teaching, and how well they 
admit of being applied to every branch of education. It 
is to be hoped that such methods wiU more and more 
be developed, and that seminaries in which a system of 
' sound instruction, not resting on prejudice and received by 
tradition, but founded on principle and experience! is 
thus pursued, may, instead of being confined to a few spots, 
be daily multiplied and become 'general. It may be said, 
perhaps, that these are refined systems, suited to the 
polite and the wealthy, but to the benefits of which the 
multitude cannot aspire. But if there is one recommenda* 
tion of the methods referred to more eminent than the 
rest, it is, I apprehend, their equal adaptation not only 
to every subject, but to every class of persons, and to 

* In thia highest department of schools, however, a very interesttng 
document has appeared on the Continent, I mean the '^ Questions 
Officielles sur I'enseignement Saperieur/' lately issued hy the Govern- 
ment of the Netherlands, with a view to reform the Universities of that 
country, and to adapt their hitherto monastic system and course of stady 
to the present state of science, and the progress of knowledge. These 
queries, which are addressed to an official Committee, are comprehensive 
and searching, and their subject is of course not exclusively applicable to 
the state of the Belgic Universities. 

t At Cheam, in Surrey. 
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every individaal ; because they are drawn firom ah at^ 

tendon to the operation of those faculties and fieelings 

'"• which are common to all* The very commonness of such 

> a plan, perhaps, is the chief reason why it has been 

despised or overlooked. It is not, indeed, the method 

^ which will suit aa indolent teacher, or one of a dull intel- 

' ' lect ; not the compendious way of rule and square, a system 

of direct compulsion, to be enforced by pains and penalties. 

But it has an influence hr more powerful, and produces 

effects much more extended and lasting. 

Any one who has an opportunity of seeing the Ses- 
^ fiional School in Edinburgh, which has been for several 

^ years under the superintending direction, and aided by the 
personal and benevolent exertions of a gentleman at the 
Scotch bar, John Wood, Esq. will, be satisfied not merely 
of the practicability of this system, applied to popular and 
elementary instruction, but of the extent to which it may 
be carried, and the admirable results of it, even under cir- 
cumstances not peculiarly favourable to the attempt. This 
school is very numerously attended, and chiefly by children 
of the lower ranks in Hfe, in no respect superior to the 
common peasantry of the country. But, through the intel- 
ligent plan of instruction pursued, they are carried to a 
degree of knowledge in the subjects of their reading, in the 
practical application of the rules of arithmetic, and 
other branches of useful study, which would be quite 
unattsdnable in the same time, or rather by the 
longest and most persevering efforts, under another sys- 
tem. The secret consists in exercising the minds of the 
children by a due mixture of explanation and interrogatory, 
which not only rouses the attention, and excites a lively 
interest, but by communicating ideas along with words, 
brings an immediate reward to the learner, and renders the 
school exercises scarcely more a task than a pleasure. The 
amount of Scriptural instruction, and useful knowledge, in 
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miscellaneous subjects of a moral, htstorical, and descriplltre 
nature, which the children acquire in the school referred to^ 
is indeed, from the advantage which it possesses in the sa- 
perintendence of a gentleman of talent and education, 
much superior to what can be expected from the usual pnv- 
fessional teachers of the common schools. But the difer- 
euce is in degree, not in kind ; and similar advantages, 
though less in extent, must be expected from the same 
plan of instruction wherever it is pursued.* The Sunday 
Schools of Ireland, as well as of England and Scodand, 
afford indeed an example, and upon a large scale, of the 
very same results. And I am sure that no one who has 
witnessed the operation of these most valuable institutions, 
the purest, and perhaps the most powerful of all the in- 
struments of popular education, can for a moment doubt that 
the children who attend them obtain more knowledge of the 
Scriptures, and a clearer and more profitable acquaintance 
with their contents^ by their weekly attendance perhaps of 
an hour only in these schools, than they would in the duly 
routine of scripture reading for the rest of the week, as it 
is carried on in the ordinary day schools of any other de- 
scription. Can it be doubted that the same method, pur- 
sued on other subjects, and in the usual reading lessons of 
the schools, would produce the same effects ? 

What is it in truth which renders the Sunday school 
instruction so efficient and valuable ? I think it must be 
allowed, that next to the importance of the truths them- 
selves which are communicated, nothing so much tends to 
make that instruction effectual and lasting as the rational 
and judicious plan upon which it is given. I allude, of 



* A satiafiactory proof of the success and advantages of this method of 
teaching, under an intelligent master of the ordinary olass^ may be wit- 
nessed in one of the Staadt Schools at Brussels, for the children of the 
poor, and others of the lower order. The school to which I refer is situated 
at Ter Arken, Rue des Sols, the teacher's name M% Sluit. 
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course to those whick are best conduoted; and the obeer- 
vatioa ia applicable to the great majority of the Protestant 
Sabbath Schools of Ireland. It ia not through mechanical rou- 
tine» and a mere rcqietition of lessons, that these children are 
tai^t; they not only ace made to Dead, buit are accustomed^ 
by explanation and reflection, to comprehend the meaning 
of what they do read. There is a fireedom and communi- 
cation of mind between the teacher and the taught, a 
desire felt to convey the knowledge distinctly^ and a 
reciprocal desire generated to possess and retain it. 

Other interesting cases are to be found, besides this great 
class of sebools, where a well ccmtrived system of instruc- 
tion is pursued in Ireland, and with corresponding success. 
As may be expected, these occur chiefly among the schools 
directed by individuals, and of which they have the uncon- 
trolled management ; or in such as have the advantage of 
teachers more than usually intelligent ; or in some establish- 
ments of a peculiar nirture, where various ckrcumstancea 
combine to make them efficient, as in the Ulster Provincial 
Seminary near lisburn, and other schools of that society^ 
and in the Moravian estaUishment at Gvacehill. It may 
be observed that, in these and in other cases, that system 
and those means iqppear to be the most effectual, under which 
the largest measure of Christian precept is infused, and which 
follow most nearly the spirit and rule of the Gospel. Nor is 
there any^ reason why similar methods of tiution, methods of 
persuasion, rather than force, and by which the pupil is led 
onward in the path of knowIedge,is himself made to illustrate 
and invent, to assist in discovering the rule, and solving the 
problem, should not be pursued in schools of every descrip-' 
tion« No one doubts that the success of a teacher depends^ 
upon himself quite as much as upon his pupils, and that 
many a scholar, who was esteemed incapable of leamin(t 
while under one master, has been found to make vwy satis** 
factory progress when transferred to another. 

B 
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I am afraid that the plan of ^at is usually called 
''mutual mstruction,'' now so generally adopted in na- 
tional and Laneasterian schools^ has rather tended to con- 
firm the erroneous and defectiTe course of education, which 
may be distinguished as the mechanical process. That plan 
has done much indeed for the discipline^ and economical 
management of large schools. But in respect to the more 
important purposes of education, it is open to objections of 
a powerful kind. For it devolves much of the burthen and re- 
sponsibility of tuition upon the ignorant and inexperienced. 
When a great mass of the population is to be brought into a 
course of education promptly and with limited means, this 
machinery may be very useful* But it is for from being the 
perfection of a school system. This can only be attained 
by a sufficient supply of well-qualified teachers. The de- 
signation of mutual instruction is in truth a misnomer. 
The delegated monitor may communicate something to 
his class, but he derives little, or rather nothing in return ; 
he is for the time practically withdrawn from the in- 
struction of the principal teacher, and makes no corre- 
sponding progress in his own attainments. Tlie plan par- 
takes too exclusively of mere routine and order, and excludes 
muchof thesuperior advantage derived from the simultaneous 
exercise or promiscuous examination of a whole class, or 
even school, by which the attention and interest are en- 
gaged with so much greater efiect. Where this plan of 
vicarious and delegated authority is pursued, in any but 
the mere elementary and mechanical parts of the instruc- 
tion, it is evident that the scholars thus selected should 
themselves be qualified to convey intelligently the lessons 
which they are to give. But exactly in the degree in 
which they are so qualified and trained, they exchange the 
character of scholar for that of master ; and, in proportion to 
^ relief which they afford to the responsible teacher, 
they lose the benefit of their own education, and become in 
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reality his ushers and assistants^ but without ttie due pre- 
paration. 

But it may be questioned^ whether the' views of those 
Education Societies in Ireland, and of individuals acting 
on the same principle, which, from the fear of incurring 
a chaige of proselytism, have added to the usual diffi- 
culties occurring elsewhere, by even imposing restrictions 
upon their teachers, and thereby strengthened the pre- 
vailing habits, are not founded altogether on mistake. 
It is supposed that the children of the Roman Catholics 
will not be permitted to attend the schools of Protestant 
patrons, unless there is a full security afforded by the 
regulations and practical management of these schools 
against the least approach to an interference in religion ; 
and also that this security may be given so amply as to 
banish that apprehension. But those who have examined 
with any care the opinions and conduct of the Roman 
Catholic clergy in Ireland^ and it is from them only that 
these objections come, must be convinced that the ex- 
pectation cannot in either of its parts be fulfilled. A 
Protestant patron, or a Protestant Association, in whose 
schools a provision is made for the scriptural instruction 
of the people, even in its simplest form, by the reading 
of portions of scripture in the schools, and without any 
other aids, will not obtain the confidence of the Romish 
priesthood, or cease to be discouraged, as long as oppo- 
sition can avail. And the reason is evident, namely, 
that the school is a Protestant school, and more par- 
ticularly that the reading of scripture by Roman 
Catholics, except when accompanied by a Roman 
Catholic comment and exposition, is contrary to the 
doctrine and discipline of the Romish church. Even 
if all commentary, therefore, should be withheld by the 
Protestant teacher and pCLtron, the ground of objection 
and jealousy is not removed. For the Bible itself, if 
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uuttendeii by tbe l^t of Boman Catboliq ca^podition, 
and a knowledge of the tradition of Rome, is, acc<MKUiig 
to the doctsiiie of thai church, a proselytizing bode. In 
this the Ronuin church appears to be consistent ; but the 
result inevitably is, that they do not wish tbe scnptures 
in their simple and pure fonn to be made familiar to the 
minds of their people, particularly of the young. Tliat 
species of liberality, which ought rather to be termed 
indifference, may indeed prevent, in some cases, any active 
«ndea%'our to counteract the schools in question, or may 
even obt^ for them an appearance of co«operation on 
the part of the Roman Catholic priest. But if the latter 
is a g^iuine and zealous minister of his church, I conceive 
that he is conscientiously bound to discourage what is 
thus contraiy to her discipline. 

In the cases where this latter course is not pursued, 
we are to look for the reasons of the forbearance in one 
or both of the following circumstances^either in the 
desire to obtain the advantages offered by the Education 
Societies and private patronage^ through a participation 
of their fiinds and other useful aids; or in that indifference 
already referred to, which treats the religbus creed and 
the religious improvement of the rising generation as a 
matter of inferior moment, and the differences which may 
exist upon that subject as considerations which ought 
not to stand in the way of other objects. This indi£Geience 
may exist either on the part of the Protestant patron who 
establishes a school, or on the part of the Roman Catholic 
priest who gives bis support to it, or on the part of both. If 
it exists on the part of the priest alone, the benefit to the 
children who attend these schools will, in those spedalin- 
staneeSj of course be obtained, except in so far as limited by 
tbe regulations under which the school is managed. If it 
exists on the part of the Protestant patron alone^ the 
benefit even of this limited scriptural instruction may in 



a great degree^ and without diflScuIty, be defeated. If tke 
todifference exists on both sides, it is not to be supposed 
that much eare wiU be taken to secure for the children 
this part of the education. 

Various instances have occurred, in cBfierent parts of 
Ireland, where a temporary acquiescence on the part of 
the Romish clergy, in the schools of the KUdare Race 
Society, and those of other patrons^ has taken place, which, 
from the subsequent conduct of the same clergy, could 
only be accounted for by the inducement of pecuniary 
aid derived through such a connexion. In other, and 
perhaps these form the majority of cases where the 
co-operation exists, we are, I fear, to look for the ex*- 
planation in the second reason, which has been stated — 
an indifference to the question on one side, or on both. 
Examples occur indeed, and this is chiefly in the north 
of Ireland, where another cause combines in producing 
this result. For the numbers of the Protestants and 
Roman Catholics are, in some parts of tTlster, so nearly 
poised, and the influence of the priesthood even over 
those of their own communion is so much counterbalanced 
by other interests and considerations, that it would be 
imprudent for them to stretch their authority to the Same 
extent as may safely be done elsewhere. This forms one 
of those exceptions where the dictates of the Romish 
church permit an accommodation, *^ temporibus et negotiiai* 
But in the ordinary case, and In so far as that church can 
exert her influence, without compromising her power, 
the Protestant director of a school, who is himself sincere 
and earnest for the religious Improvement of that school, 
can give no security which will sadsfy the Roman Catholic 
clergy, and procure their cordial and continued co-'ope- 
ration. 

If this be true, the question immediately arises, whe- 
ther it is necessary or expedient to ibrego the best system 
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of education, in the vain hope of accomplishing sudi union 
— ^to relinquish a real good, on account of an advantage 
which is imaginary. If scriptural instruction is to be given, 
ought it not to be given effectually and usefully? Would 
there, in reality, be a lesser attendance of Roman 
Catholics, in a school where the readbg of the Gospel 
is accompanied with an intelligent explanation of what 
is read, than in one where it is read mechanically, and 
without an exercise of the reader's mind and understand- 
ing? 

But it is said that all explanation is dangerous, because 
it will naturally lead to controversial discussion^ or give 
occasion for it. There are two answers to this objection. 
In the first place, the doctrine of the Romish church is 
brought into contrast with that of the Protestant, by the 
mere circumstance of familiarizing the children to the 
use of Scripture, even without any comment. In the 
second place, it does not ibllow, that by the plan of in- 
struction, which includes explanation and interrogatory, 
a system of proselytism would be established, and contro- 
versial discussions be introduced in the schools. Those 
who have such a purpose will find means of attempting 
it, notwithstanding all regulations. But in truth, such 
discussions are altogether unsuited to the elementary 
schools; and no person of prudence, or common under^ 
stan^g, would convert them into a theatre of disputation. 
Controversial questions are not only ill adapted to the 
faculties of children, but quite repugnant to their taste and 
feelings. Their attention, happily, cannot be excited by 
such discussions, which are to them without interest. 
What they desire, or at all events, what they are qualified 
to receive and relish, is the sincere, or, as it is rendered 
in the Douay version, '^ the rational milk*' of the word. 
But of the Pope's supremacy, the Decrees of Councils, or 
the controversial dogmas of faith, they would be unwilling 
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and inattentive hearers. No one who values their pe&ce, 
or real improvement in the knowledge of divine and spiri- 
tual truth, would lea^ the;m into such labyrinths. That 
a child may be enabled to understand what he is called 
upon to read of the Bible, it is no more necessary, and 
would be no more profitable, to make him acquainted with 
the words, '* Pope," and " General Council/' and " Lathe- 
ran,^' and '' Calvinistic," than to attempt instructing him 
in the controversies of the Nominalists and Realists, or 
any other abstraction of the Schools. It is of much more 
importance to impress upon the youthful mind, that Scrip- 
ture, read with the ordinary intelligence which is used in 
reading the compositions of man, but with the reverence 
due to the word of God, is itself the best interpreter of 
Scripture ; and that the spirit with which it is read to most 
advantage is a spirit quite opposite to that of controversy. 
A Roman Catholic and a poet has well said, 

<< £d a tal creder non ho io pur prnove 
'^ Fitfice e metafisice ; ma dalmi 
'< Anche la yerita, 6cc," 

With respect to those more obvious and intelligible diffe? 
rences between the Romish and Protestant churches, which 
are, or may be, incidentally suggested by the reading of 
the Scriptures, it is impossible to suppose that, in the ordi** 
nary intercourse of life in a country situated as Ireland is, 
these should not be brought under the observation of 
children, while out of the schools, as much at least, and 
as forcibly as they would be in the schools. 

Upon the whole, it would be well for those who esta- 
blish and patronize the common schools for the Irish 
peasantry, to re-consider this question ; to estimate on one 
hand what they gain by the present regulations and prac- 
tice, and, on the other hand, to calculate what they lose and 
abandon. 
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The excliMOQ of the cateeSusmt and fonnQimes <rf 
particular chorcfaes is indeed a wise and neceeaarj piovi- 
sioii^ in the management of acfaoob intended foor tbe 
members of diflerent reH^ons denominations. Theae are 
the work of man, and therefore not eaaential in laying the 
first foundations. And they may be mixed wibh error and 
imperfection. Bat the Scriptiinres are acknowledged by every 
Christian diiirch as the ground of thdr bUk and practice ; 
and if they are to be read at all, the only lemaimng enquiry 
is, whether or not they shall be understood as well as read. 
" Understandest thou what thou readest ?"' is a question ap- 
pBcaUe at all times, and to every one. 

With respect to tbe qoestion of Ph>selytisn, its nature, 
and the supposed duty, in the ease of a mixed populatibn 
like that of Irelahd, to abstain from whatever might directly 
lead to that end or bear upon it, there is scarcely any 
subject regarding which more mistakes are committed, 
or on which the opinions of various classes of persons are 
more indistinct. In particular, it may be questioned whe- 
ther those persons themselves who complain most loudly 
of the danger pf proselytism, a term now so obnoxious in 
Ireland^ attach in reality any clear meaning to the term, 
and whether it is not much oftener used as a cover and a 
watchword for other purposes. It cannot be denied, nor 
ought, at any time, to be concealed, that the object of 
all religious instruction is to bring the person so in- 
structed to a knowledge of religious truth* And here the 
Roman Catholic and the Protestant are, of course, agreed, 
however much they differ in their opinion of what that 
truth is. The Roman Catholic priest is not less desirous 
than the Protestant clergyman to proselytise the Ir»h 
peasant, and not less industrious in pursuing that object. 
Can it be maintained that it is not the duty of a Protestant 
State, while it allows complete toleration of opinions, to 
support, by every means not inconsistent with that tolera- 
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tioD, the extension of the Ptotestant fiaidiy and the FroCes* 
taoi education of its aufajects ? . Are its hands to be ti^d, , 
because persons of another fsdth are naturally advene to all 
measures having that end in view ? Ought a government 
so situated to submit to such a controul, or on account of 
such opposition to shake off its obligation and responai* 
bility l It cannot be made a question whether it is or it 
not the right and duty of the State and of the Legfadature 
to promote what they receive and hold to be the genuine 
doctrines of Christianity^ among all their subjects. But 
the real question is, what are the allowable and the best 
methods for accomplishing that end ? To force the oon«- 
sciences of men, has been tried and has deservedly failed; 
but it does not follow that the end is th^efiDre bad, and 
a thing to be reprobated. 

It is almost supei^uous to notice another mistake which 

ia so often made respecting the meaning erf the lerm pro- 

selytism, by which, in the vulgar apprehension, it denotes 

merely the abandonment of one outward form of religion 

for another, resolving simply into a change of name; 

whereas, in the only reasonable acceptation, it is a change 

of opinion and belief, of religious priuci(des and doctrines. 

In the former sense, which is vulgar, and passes current 

because unexamined, proselytism is a thing of no value. 

But in the latter and reasonable sense, proselytism from 

Roman Catholic to Protestant faith is a thing to be desired . 

and sought after, being an exchange of darkness for light, 

of ignorance for knowledge, and of superstition for pure 

religion. Here the plain question is, not whether prose- • 

lytism be good, but simply how it shall be attained : imd 

the answer is not less obvious, that it must be, not the 

e£fect of constraint, but a voluntary act of the mind, the 

fruit of conviction, and yielded to the power of truth. The 

confusion of thought prevailing upon this subject is only 

to be accounted for by the prejudice, the dislike, or the 
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indifierence which, on luch a subject, are unfortanately 
too prevalent, through the intennixture of temporal 
motives and interests. 

After all liiat has been said upon the subject of pro* 
selytism, so much apprehended as well as deprecated on 
the part of the Roman Catholic priesthood, it is important 
to put the question, How, with relation to the schools of 
Ireland hitherto in operation^ does the &ct stand ? The 
schools of the di£krent Protestant Assodalions have been 
going on, some for 20 years, others for a longer period : 
and it may be safely averred, that scarcely a single instance 
has occurred, if indeed even one instance can be adduced, 
where proselytism, in any intelligible sense of the word, 
even by a change firom the profession of the Roman^Catho- 
li^ to a profession of the Protestant faith, has been proved, on 
credible evidence, to have occurred among the persons at- 
tending these schools. If it should be possible to show 
a few cases of this description, they are insignificant in 
point of nnmber, and there is every reason to- believe that 
these few are to be accounted for by other circumstances. 
For the effect produced by scriptural knowledge in the 
after life of those who receive it, and for the inward 
conviction, and workings of the human heart and mind, the 
persons who found and conduct such schools cannot be called 
to account, far less be subjected to censure, while they have 
used no sinister and undue methods to force and over*rule 
the minds of their pupils. That they should be debarred 
from giving any instruction^ or imparting any knowledge^ 
through the acquisition of which the scholar may after- 
wards be brought to question the tenets of the religion pro- 
fessed by his parents, is a proposition which cannot be con« 
ceded. If the discipline of the schools, by enlarging the 
minds of the children, and extending their knowledge, will 
therefore ultimately, and almost necessarily, lead to their de- 
patturci from the Romish Churchy a consequence which, with 
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the views entettfdned by me, I must allow to be exceed- 
ingly probable, does it follow, that this mental culture 
ought, therefore, to be given up, or restrained, and that a 
line of demarcation ought to be drawn, beyond which, 
even in pursuit of knowledge otherwise useful, the scholar 
must not be allowed to pass ? Such a principle would, I 
apprehend, call for the exclusion of an enlightened system, 
even of dvil knowledge and acquirement, and the adoption 
of a scheme of education greatly more limited than any 
well informed Protestant in the present age, whatever his 
views of religious truth may be, would ever consent to pa- 
tronize. He would not be accessary to a compromise of 
this character, and the Legislature would certainly not 
adopt such a principle for their own regulation. 

It is a fundamental error to assume, that the Legislature 
cannot with propriety endeavour to extend the doctrines of 
the Pirotestant reformed religion. To msdntain that they 
are, by any views, either of duty or expediency, debarred 
from so doing, is to argue that religion is, on the part of 
the State, altogether a matter of indifference and unconcern, 
or that all systems of religion are equally beneficial, and 
equally deserving of encouragement. Whereas the true 
principle is, that religion is of the first importance to the 
well-being both of individuals and nations, that this cha- 
racter attaches only to true religion, and therefore, that a 
State cannot, more than an individual, consistently uphold 
and encourage different systems of religious faith. I do 
not of course mean different forms of outward church go- 
vernment and discipline, but different creeds, which are 
essentially opposite and contradictory. The whole question, 
therefore, resolves into the consideration, not whether the 
genuine doctrines of the Christian religion ought to receive 
support and encouragement from the Legislature, but what 
are the expedient and iTseful means by which that support 
and encouragement may be afforded. It is neither the duty 



nor the wiidom of Parliament Io act m if it was a matter 
of indiffetenee whether the people of Ireland ahoiild con- 
tinue to hold the Roman Catholic faith, or exchange its errors 
for the true light of Pfoteatant knowledge. By ivliat 
methods they may be jwepared for this beneficial diange, 
and be led into this better way, is the only sound and ra- 
tional enquiry. But in reality, it is not in the schools that 
proielytism^ from one religious denoaunation to another, 
either ought to be attempted, or would suocessfuKy be 
mauie. The experience of the Charter Schools, and other 
institutions formed upon the same plan, testify suificiently 
to this fact. When that change takes place, it is in oth^ 
ways, and through other instruments, and at a more ad- 
vanced period of life. The minds of children may be pre- 
pared by the discipline of schools for the reception of reli- 
gious, as well as of all other truth and knowledge; but 
when the errors of their church shall be directly and openly 
made known to the Roman Catholic peasantry of Ireland, it 
will rather be through the immediate instrumentality of do- 
mestic instruction, attendance on Sunday Schools, and the 
preaching of the word of God, accompanying a free circu- 
lation of the Scriptures, and the voluntary exercise of those 
faculties which shall have been previously developed and 
improved by a sound and well conducted education. That 
the schools are thus indirectly co-operative in the work of 
Irish reformation, I fully admit. This fallows necessarily 
from their influence upon the mind, when conducted on a 
liberal plan« But still the schools are not seminaries for 
religious proselytism. 

I am aware that other persons, besides the Roman Ca- 
tholic Clergy, may conceive ^ome hazard to arise from any 
latitude of interpretation being permitted to the teachers of 
schools, in the circumstances of the Irish people. They 
may fear, that by authorising a Roman Catholic schoolmaster 
to comment even on the ordinary meaning and language of 
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Scviptiuiey a license w^d be afibrded to introchioe the pe* 
culiar docftrines of his cburch. It k true, that whtttever 
objection can be pleaded against this liberty of interpve* 
tatioo by the Roman CatiioUc, may be stated with eqind 
juBtix^e by the Protestant, The operation of the role wodd 
apply to both in common, and would be impartial between 
them. The difference as to the effect and the result Ues only 
in this, that a greater measure of danger is apprehended by 
one of these parties than by the other, firom the same use 
of the Scriptures, No intelligent Protestant Clergyman 
wooljd dread the consequences of reading the Bible in a 
sobool where the children of his oommimion attend in com* 
mon with the children of Roman Catholics — ^more espe- 
ciidly if , as it is his duty to do, be uses his privil^e of 
access to that school, and also, as it is his duty to do, em- 
ploys those other opportunities which he has for the reli- 
gious instruction of his flock. 

Farther, it is a part of every well devised system of 
education, imd is a part of those now supported by Govern- 
ment in Ireland, to prepare the sdioolmasters, of whatever 
denomination, for the useful dhcfaaige of their duties, or at 
all events to select none for the employment who are not 
duly qualified, both by intelUgeneeand judgment. 

After all, it is impossible to suppose, and there is no 
room for real i^prehmidon on the subject, that any school- 
master can, through the mere perusal of Scripture with his 
pup3a in acommon elementary school, find an opportmiity of 
oonveying to their minds any system of Roman Catholic or 
other pecuMar tenets, or even a knowledge of tbe terms in 
which they aore expressed. In what part of Scripture, for 
example, can he find the doctrine of human authority as 
supreme in tbe interpretation of that Scripture«-*<)r the 
right of man to widihold firom others, under any circum- 
stances or limitations, any part of the Book of Revelation i 
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only subject for doubt is, whether the religiouB educatioh 
of the people must necessarily and will best be efifected 
in the common schools. And this is not the same pro- 
position; because it is conceivable that the end in view 
inay be attidned by other ways, and in the present eir* 
cumstances of Ireland be attained more effectually. The 
question is, whether the plan which is pursued successfully, 
and without any obstruction in England and Scotland, 
can be pursued in Ireland with the same advantage ; or 
whether by adherence to it in the latter country, the real 
end may not be sacrificed to the appai^nt means. The 
Roman Catholic peasantry are at present under mental 
tiiraldom to their spiritual directors, and this thraldom is 
maintained by means of their ignorance. If education 
generally shall be withheld from them, except under a con- 
dition, forbidden by an authority which, through this 
ignorance, they are not yet prepared to resist and throw 
off, the consequence seems to follow, that a large portion 
of the people may remain for another generation, or some 
longer and indefinite period, in ,their present state of 
darkness and degradation ; while, by an opposite course, 
they might be ndsed almost immediately to a state of 
mental light and freedom. 

But if it is still considered unsafe for the legislature 
to make such an experiment, and if it shall be held the 
sounder principle, that a Christian community may not 
authorize any system of national schools in which the 
reading of the scripture does not form a part of the course 
of instruction, so that the children may be made familiarly 
acquainted with Christian truth and Christian precept, it 
follows, I apprehend, necessarily, that this instruction, like 
all other knowledge, ought to be imparted in a way to 
render it beneficial. But this cannot be obtained by the 
outward act and process of reading merely. Still less can it 
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be attained by the fnere preaeoce of some copies of the N^ew 
Teatameoti perbapa of a aiugle copy, on tbe table of a 
achool room ; or by that constralaed imd grudging use 
of it which may form a literal compliance with tbe re- 
gulations issued, but whicb» under tbe cootcoul of an 
auUiorized director^ may scjurcely keep the word of promise 
even to the ear. 

In some cases^ tbe managers of a school have even 
contrived^ and for no incon^erable time, to maintidii 
a connexion with two education societies, and to derive 
pecuniary aid from both, although their several regulations 
were not only different, but in some points directly opjposed 
to each other; a combination which, of course, never could 
have subsisted, unless the rules of at least one of tbe 
Societies had been uniformly evaded, and the evasiou 
successfully concealed. 

These are results, indeed, not imputable to the managers 
of those Societies which are engaged in the work of Irish 
education. It is not through a neglect or acquiescence 
on their part that the failure takes place ; it arises from 
the system on which they act, and tbe details of which 
may in truth form the most perfect and tbe best poised 
plan which can be devised on the principle adopted* 
When the regulations are violated, every exertion magr be 
made to correct the abuie, but tbe evil,, notwithstanding, 
may and will recur ; and the question still comeii back, 
whether a system is in itself expedient, under which such 
evasions are practicable, and actually practised. The 
remark has a general applicatiiNi to most of the Education 
Societies, though it applies more to some than to others. 
And it has, of course, the same application to the case 
of those more private schools in which a similar principle 
is acted upon. Most of the Protestant patrons of schools 
in Ireland are at present working in fetters } and we need 
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not wonder that their success should not have altogether 
corresponded to their exertions. 

Owing to the reasons which have been mentioned, the 
Government of thid country appears also to be placed in that 
middle state between two different systems, by which it ia 
subjected to the inconveniences of both, without reaping the 
distinctive advantages of either. It must, however, be 
confessed, that they are in circumstances of no less dif« 
ficulty, as to the choice of any ulterior course fbr the 
improvement of the Irish schools. If it would be unsafe 
for the Government to adopt the plan of separating the 
literary altogether from the religious instruction of the 
people, and affording the former only, either by its own 
superintendents, or through the medium of more private 
Associations, the question seems to be reduced ultimately 
to this alternative — either to afford to the popular schools 
generally, that portion of the public money which it is 
proper to bestow in aid of private and local contributions, 
upon the plan which is at present pursued, but under 
such revision of its regulations and details as would render 
it more efficient — or to resort to the general estaUishment 
of Parochial Schools, to be assisted in part from the public 
funds, under the provision that such schools shall, like 
those in other parts of the empire, be under the super- 
intendence of the Protestant clergy of the districts in 
which they are situated, and that the reading of the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament shall, as in 
other national schools of the empire, form a constituent 
md ordinary portion of the instruction to be given, but 
that Catechisms, and other formularies, and books of 
doctrinal religion, shall not constitute a part of the in- 
struction to be given in such schods. Perhaps the true 
answer is, that the first of these plans ought still for a 
certain time to be pursued, but that the second is that 
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which ought to be kept in view, and, when other measures 
have prepared the way for it, adopted as the desirable and 
final arrangement. 

If it shall be said, as it will be said by the Roman 
CatJiolio clergy in Ireland, that the adoption of thii^ latter 
alternative would be to give a decided preference to the 
members of the Protestant churches, and to maintain and 
enforce by public authority, and even extend by ne^- pro- 
visions, that interferenoe with the consciences o( persons 
professing the Roman Catholic faith, the apprehenaion of 
which has already called forth frequent remonstrances from 
their clergy, the answer is three-fold. 

J . In the schools which have now for many years re* 
ceived public aid, the Scriptures, or at least the Scriptures 
of the New Testament, are, and by the established regu- 
lations must be, introduced, and are understood to be read 
by tlie children of all religious denominations without distinc- 
tion. The question, therefore, is not respecting the introduc- 
tion of a new condition to exclude the Roman Cadiolic popu- 
lation, but respecting a provision necessary to ren<ter the 
oondition already existing efficacious and useful, by ensuring 
a complianoe with it. The principle of the Church of Rome, 
which excludes the Scriptures from the schools, is already dis- 
claimed by the state as inadmissible, and the contrary prin- 
ciple is recognized and acted upon in all the schools receiv- 
ing public aid. But it could never be intended that the 
com^iance with a condition of this nature was to be nominal 
instead of real, that it was to be a mere stipulation for the 
sfdce of appearance, and not with a view to its ultimate and 
mtrinsic benefits. 

3. The prefarenoe given is not a preference of the 
Protestant people, to the people professing the Roman 
Catholic {fath, but a ^ference of the word of God to the 
will and attihority of man. 
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3. If it be still mdy that it virtually is? and must be 
understood to be, the recQgniticm of a Protestaat prindple^ 
in contradistinetion to a Roman Catholic principle, the valid 
reply is that both principles cannot be supported, because 
they axe directly opposed, and that in the selection of one 
of these principles, there is no room for hesitation on the 
part of the government; that the country is a Protestant 
country, and the king a Protestant king ; that they have 
Protestant rights to maintain, and Protestant duties to 
discharge; among which the assertion of the paramount 
authority of Scripture, as 'the foundation of Protestant 
faith, is the highest and the most binding. Nor would 
there be any intolerance, far less any persecution or 
exercise of arbitrary power, in pursuing such a course. 
Happily for the peace of society, and for its best inte- 
rests, the time of religious persecution is in this country 
past, and that of full toleration has arrived. But no line 
of distinction can be more strongly marked, than that 
between equal toleration and protection in matters of 
conscience, on one hand, and indiscrindnate patronage and 
encouragement on the other. And the State which rigidly 
maintains the former may, with entire consistency of 
principle, as rigidly withhold and refuse the latter. 

But farther, it is not the duty of the government to 
maintain a state of neutrality and indi&rence on a subject 
of such moment As it caimot favor and seek to advance 
a religion which it considers to be false and dangerous, 
so it cannot, consistentiy, refuse its aid in supporting and 
extending that which it considers to be true and salutary. 
An erroneous view is often taken of the duty of the state, 
and of those who act under its authority as the teachers 
of religion; namefy, that they have no concern, in this 
respect, with that portion of the people under their civil 
government, who {Mrofess the Roman Catholic £EUth. The 
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obligation, as well as the right, applies to all, and the sole 
question is regarding the best way of fulfilling that obliga-- 
tion, and the most expedient manner of exercising that right. 

How far the benefits to be derived from such superin- 
tendence and aid, on the part of the public, may either be 
promoted or retarded by other measures, partaking more of 
a political character, is an enquiry of so delicate a nature, 
that I would willingly avoid an allusion to it. Yet how 
difficult is it to treat of any important subject connected 
with Ireland, and the state of her people, without being 
in a manner forced into some consideration of that ques- 
tion, which engages the mind of the whole nation, and now 
occupies almost exclusively its tongue and its pen. And 
although a discussion of that question in its various political 
bekrings would be quite foreign to the subject of these 
cursory observations, even were I qualified for such 
a task, yet some of the principles involved in it are, as 
it appears to me, so connected with the present topic, 
as to call for a few remarks. These I would offer in the 
way of suggestion rather than argument, to those who 
seek to promote the best interests of the Irish people. 

The considerations which I would submit to their 
attention rest on the following assumptions ; that the 
continuance of the Roman Catholic religion in Ireland 
is one of the greatest evils, or, to express my sentiments 
more clearly, is the great and distinctive evil which afflicts 
and depresses that country, and is the parent of its many 
miseries, and that the most effectual means ought to be 
used for abating the dominion and power of that religion ; . 
secondly, that the influence of the political agitator and 
demagogue, superadded to the influence of the church 
of Rome in Ireland, is a powerful instrument co-operating 
at present with the latter, in obstructing the moral progress 
and amelioration of the Irish peasantry, and that without 



this alliance, the power of each of those agents, over the 
people, would be coniparatively ineffectual ; and, thirdly, 
that till the country of Ireland la placed in a state of 
internal tranquillity and safety, a steady progress cannot be 
expected in the education of the peasantry, or in the means 
intended to effect that important end. 

Proceeding on these data I would observe that many, 
if not the greatest number, of those who are chiefly adverse 
to what is called Roman Catholic emancipation, appear to 
misapprehend the question at issue. The true question 
between the Protestant advocates and the Protestant 
opponents df that measure, is not, whether the Roman 
Catbolio- power shall be strengthened, but what are the 
means by which it may be weakened and restrained I Not 
whether the Protestant religion and the Protestant esta- 
blishments shall be sacrificed or impaired, but how shall 
the Protestant government and the Protestant churclies 
best be upheld ? Not whether the Roman Catholics in 
Ireland shall possess a certun measure of influence and 
power, for they possess power and influence now; but 
whether that power and influence shall be used under law- 
ful restraints, and wielded by the State for lawful ends, or 
in opposition to the law, and at their own discretion, for 
purposes of mischief? by what means, in short, shall the 
loyalty of the Roman Catholic people, and their obedience 
to the law, be most efiectually secured 1 

These questions, I humbly apprehend, are answered by 
the present condition of that country. Under the con- 
tinuance of the civil disabilides, the Roman Ca^tholic power, 
so far from being lessened, appears to grow dtuly stronger 
and stronger, and to contend for something more than even 
equality. The statutory exclusion of the Roman Catholic 
layman, from civil office and trust, has bound him more 
closely to the Roman Catholic priest ; and it has af- 
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forded to the Roman Catholic agitator the handle by 
which he is enabled to wield that fierce democracy. It is 
true, that the military power of the empire can easily 
ooerce any open resistance to the law. But no one desires 
that a state of alternate resistance and subjogation shoold 
continue, and be permanent. A <;ountry may be conquered 
by the sword, but it cannot be governed by the sword ; at 
least the principle and feeling of British law is abbonent 
from such a thought. No one supposes that ^he Irish pea- 
santry are incapable of becoming as orderly and industrious 
as the subjects of any other part of the empire. What 
people are more willing when employed, more apt to learn 
when instructed, more simple in their wants, more patient 
under privations, more.feady to communicate, more grate- 
ful for benefits received, or more disinterested in their at- 
tachments ? But unless the peace and the security of the 
country can be preserved^ it must be vain to expect that 
any measures for their improvement will succeed. Without 
this, the education of the people will not steadily advance, 
the capitalist will still employ his money elsewhere, and the 
landed proprietor still be an absentee. And without this 
the union will still be incomplete ; since it is not possible 
that a system of insubordination, of social antipathy, and 
mutual repulsion, should consist with any real and useful 
incorporation of the countries, in legislature, and political 
constitution. 

I would request those whose fears on this momentous 
question are apt to lead them to a conclusion more con- 
scientious than deliberate, to give their consideration to the 
following queries, not certainly on account of any novelty 
which they possess, but solely on account of their im- 
portance. Has the power ^f religious opinion and belief 
ever been effectually subdued, or influenced by civil au- 
thority, or legislative enactment, and more particulariy by 
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the force of temporal penalties and prohibitions ? Is not 
an exclusion from those civil privileges which are enjoyed 
by other classes of the community, to be regarded as a 
species of penalty ? Must it not always be considered, by 
those who are under such restriction, in the light of a pu- 
nishment, more or less severe according to the value of the 
privileges that are withheld ? Must not the tendency of 
such exclusion, therefore, be to create or maintain a feeling 
of disaffection in those who are the objects of it, towards 
the system of laws by which it is enforced ; a disaiFection 
which will be more or less important and dangerous, accord- 
ing to the number, and influence, and growing intelligence 
of the persons excluded ? Can any length of time, or any 
force of reasonings reconcile them to this condition? 
Are not the Roman Catholics at present disabled from 
civil trusts on account of religious opinion ? Are not the 
existing tests religious, not political tests ? Would not the 
Roman Catholic take the latter, though he cannot take the 
former ? 

As it is the opinion of those who are adverse to the re>- 
moval \)f the disabilities, that the Roman Catholics, as a 
body, are disaffected to the present Constitution and Pro- 
testant Government in Church and State, must they not 
hold these two positions ; 1st. That supposing the disabi- 
lities to be taken off, the Roman Catholics would obtain an 
Accession of power ? and, 2d. That their disaffaction would 
continue and remain ? Must not both these propositions be 
maintained? 

But has it not been found that the Roman Catholicis 
. do now exercise a great and increasing political power 
in Ireland, and exercise it in a way the most injurious to 
the real interests of the country ? Must not property, and 
talents, and even numbers, always command an influence ? 
and is not the only question, how shall that influence be 
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directed into proper channels? Han not the statatory 
exclusion of the Roman Catholic laity from civil offices 
been the means of throwing them more fully iato the 
arms of the Roman Catholic priesthood? Would the 
layman who now uses the influence of the priest, as an 
instrument for serving his political ends, continue to 
subject himself to that influence, when his end was 
obtained and had acquired the sanction of law ? Is it not the 
antiperistasis, the reaction from obstacles opposed, ^rhich 
heightens both the animosity and danger ? Does not the 
exclusion unite and bind the Roman Catholics I And would 
not the opposite policy detach and disperse them ? 

If an accession of civil power was conferred by law 
on the Roman Catholic proprietor and capitalist, does 
it necessarily follow that they would employ that l^al 
power to the detriment of the country and its present 
constitution ? May it not rather be expected, that if their 
civil interests were thus more identified with those of the 
rest of the community, and their stake in the welfare of the 
country was increased, they would be less disposed to 
disturb its tranquillity, and more ready to uphold its laws 
and institutions ? 

Has not the question been already determined by the 
repeal of so many of thie disqualifying statutes? Is the 
principle different as to those which remain ? Have Roman 
Catholics been appointed in a preponderating or undue 
number, to the offices which have been thus opened to them, 
in the law, the revenue, or the magistracy? Has the 
increased influence which they possess, under the dif- 
ferent statutes restoring them to various civil privi- 
leges, during the last thirty-five years, been exercised, 
by the intelligent ;md educated portion of that body, 
to the detriment of the community, through the medium 
of any civil offices and privileges so held or possessed ? 
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By what means was the Highland population of Scot- 
land rendered amenable to law and orderly government 
in the last centary ? Was it by Acts of Pariiament against 
their national language, and their national garb ? agsdnst 
clanship, or non- conformity ? Or, was it not rather by the 
equal extension of the law, and its impartial administra- 
tion, through the appointment of resident magistrates and 
judges? by acts of amnesty? by the abolition of servile 
tenures ? by the opening of roads, and free communication 
through the districts formerly inaccessible ? by the en- 
couragement given to commerce^ the increase of schools, 
the publication of the Scriptures in the Gaelic language ? 
and all those indirect measures which best undermine and 
crumble down the fabric of superstition, and allay the rancor 
of hostility ? Was it by the stipulation of oaths, or the 
imposition of penalties, that the Highlander was ultimately 
attached to the government ? or was it not rather by his 
growing participation in the common benefits of the consti- 
tution and the law ? 

Has any danger to the established government, in 
church or state, arisen from the admission of Presbyterians 
and Protestant Dissenters to offices of trust, and their 
employment even in the higher departments of the public 
service? Would not the danger to the established 
government, and to the church of £ngland, have been 
greater and more imminent, if a system of exclusion had 
been maintained and practised against those bodies, and 
a feeling of disaffection thereby cherished in so large a 
portion of the subjects against the existing constitution 
of the country ? Have these persons, as individuals or 
as a body, made use of the influence which increased 
wealth and official authority have conferred upon them, 
for the purpose of attacking or undermining the esta- 
blished church of England, or the established church of 
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Scotland? Would the Scottish Union ever have been 
complete^ if the members of that church had been prac- 
tically debarred from British offices ? 

Has not the Legislature, by repealing the Test Act 
during the last Session of Parliament, avowed its expec- 
tation, that no danger will arise to the political or ecclesias^ 
tical institutions of the empire, from the removal of that 
restriction and legal disability, which at one time was 
considered as a necessary bulwark of both ?. 

I am aware that the case of Protestant Dissenters and 
the case of Roman Catholics do not stand in all respects 
on the same footing. For there are tenets of the Roman 
Catholic church which bear upon the political state and 
security of the Government, in a manner which has little 
if any analogy to the tenets of any Protestant church or 
Protestant community. I allude, of course, to that doctrine 
of the church of Rome, which requires the obedience of 
all who profess her faith to the spiritual authority of a 
foreign superior. Of the real effect, and practical influence 
of this doctrine, in the present state of the papal power, 
and its future prospects, different persons will take diffe* 
rent views; and they will in like manner take different 
views of the means by which the power and influence 
of the Papal See are most likely to be diminished. But 
allowing, in its fullest extent, the folly or the mischief of 
those doctrines of the church of Rome, which are thus 
apprehended, and which I am the last who would seek to 
extenuate, it still remains to consider whether they would 
acquire additional force by the measure in question. It 
must still be asked, whether the doctrine of allegiance 
to the -Bishop of Rome, and of the dispensing power, 
and the evils, moral and political, which spring from these 
tenets, do not exist now, and operate with efiects the more 
fatal and pernicious, that they are not counteracted and 
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refitrnined by motives of temporal interest in those who 
embrace them? Do they not operate in uniform op- 
position to the law, although indirect and sometimes secret? 
Is not this operation even more dangerous than that which 
is open and avowed ? Is not the political franchise now 
given to those who are least capable of exercising it use- 
fully, and communicated to the poorest and the most igno- 
rant, while it is denied to the opulent and the well informed? 

Does not the apprehension of an accession of power 
to the Roman Catholic body, and an increased danger 
resulting frt)m it, proceed upon the assumption, that the 
individuals of that persuasion, who may thus acquire seats 
in Parliament, or be appointed to offices of trust under 
the- Government, will, instead of forming a constituent 
portion of the civil community, and partaking of the com- 
mon interest, remain aloof from it, and even combine into 
a separate faction, for the purpose of carrying on a 
systematic attack against the liberties of the country? 
And also, that the rest of the nation, and its representatives 
will look on with indifference while they execute these 
plans ? Does it not proceed on the supposition that the 
British nation is not, in its overwhelming preponderance 
of numbers, property, and talent, a Protestant nation, and 
that the settlement of the crown is not fully consolidated 
and fixed as a Protestant settlement ? 

Does it not proceed on the farther assumption, that 
Roman Catholics, as soon as they ar6 again admissible 
to cjivil offices, will immediately be admitted, and in such 
numbers as to form a majority of those functionaries? 
That a Protestant King will immediately select Roman 
Catholic ministers, a Roman Catholic council, and Roman 
Catholic magistrates ? 

Does it not also assume, that a Roman Catholic mem- 
ber of the House of Commons would be a more dangerous 
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ii^nd a less independent person, than a member nominally 
Protestant, who is returned to that house by a Roman 
Catholic mob, under the direction of the Roman Catholic 
priesthood, and whose seat depends on his voting headlong 
at the clamour of that mob, and the dictation of those 
leaders ? 

Does it not also proceed on the supposition that the 
demagogue who inflames a meeting of 20,000 men, and 
has a key to the passions and affections of dome millions 
of people, is less dangerous than the same individual would 
be, addressing his harangue to a small assembly of well 
educated and well informed gentlemen, under the influence 
of cool judgment, whose presence reduces every orator to 
his just level, and confines him to bis true dimension ? 

I am aware that it is the opinion of some among tlie 
most conscientious Mends of true religion, that the ex- 
clusion is necessary for the protection of the Protestant 
faith, and that its repeal would shake the Protestant 
church, and endanger the cause of genuine Christianity. 
But what says the Scripture itself ? Does it not forbid the 
use of temporal weapons in the defence of the gospel ? and 
is not the system of civil disability and exclusion a part 
of that warfare which is thus discouraged and for- 
bidden, to which no promise is added of success; 
'Whether is it more likely that the Roman Catholic will be 
led to a knowledge of the truth, and convinced of his pre* 
sent error, while he is kept at arm's length and treated as 
an alien, or when he is brought into closer union with his 
Protestant fellow subjects, and allowed a full participation 
in their temporal advantt^es ? Would not the lay mem- 
bers of that community, above all, look with a more 
friendly eye upon the laws and institutions of the country? 
Would they have the same feelings of estrangement, 
if not rancour, which now possess them? Would 



they make common cause in every thing, as they 
now do, with the most bigotted of their clergy? Would 
they deny the benefit of instruction to the children of their 
cottars and workmen, because that instruction, excellent 
and useful as it might be, was administered through the 
medium of a Protestant patron, or a Protestant teacher? 
Is there not a plain and most important distinction between 
civil offices and an ecclesiastical establishment? And has 
it been proposed by any sincere Protestant, to appoint and 
maintain a Roman Catholic clergy, or to erect Roman Ca- 
tholic sees and a Roman Catholic hierarchy? I would 
likewise ask, whether Protestantism was less pure or 
less dear to the British nation in the times which pre- 
ceded the enactment of the disqualifying statutes, than 
it has been at any, even the best periods which have 
followed ? And I would ask whetiher the Protestant cause 
is upheld by outward pcops only, or stands not firm and 
impregnable on the affections of the people? How de- 
sirable must it not be, that a fuller consideration of this 
important subject should lead those friends of Christianity, 
and their country, who are now alarmed for the issue, to 
an opinion that no ,real danger will follow to the cause of 
pure religion, from a measure which seems almost indis- 
pensable for the peace and safety 'of the realm, 

I shall not add to these remarks, which have already ex- 
tended farther than I proposed, by a reference to the policy 
of foreign states and governments on this great subject, 
although it is certain, that the practice of France, the Ne- 
therlands, and other countries, does tend to shew, that the 
admission, to civil office, of persons holding a religious faith 
different from that of the State, does not lead to results ad- 
verse to the stability of their governments. 'But even 
the experience of Britain, in so far as it goes, seems 
to lead to a similar conclusion. For under the present 
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Catholics attend in common with others at the parish 
schools, and the schools of the Assembly^ and of the Gaelic 
and other Associations ; and that, so far from opposing them 
in this course, the Roman Catholic Bishop of the Isles has 
dordi&Uy supported these schools, and encouraged the 
people of his communion to take the benefit of them. 
In three of the Islands, Barra, Harris, and South Uist, 
containing a population of )9,C00, the majority are 
Roman Catholics, whose children, with concurrence of 
tbnr clergy, attend in common with the Protestants at 
the ordinary schools; and I am informed, that in one 
of these schools, which is attended by 107 scholars, 
105 of the number are Roman Catholic. No peculiar 
reference is made in the arrangement of these schools 
to the Roman Catholic population, except that it is a 
fixed principle, in their management, not to ofiend the 
prejudices or wound the feelings of the parents, by endea- 
Tours to proselytize the children ; they are not required to 
commit the Church Catechism to memory, or to read the 
National Confiessiou of Faith. The object Is to give general 
education to the whole people. The Bible is read in all the 
acbook, and by all the scholars, in the authorised version ; 
no other would be admitted, and no other has been asked. 
Copies of the Scriptures u^ often given as premiums, when 
the children leave scHool. But so little is this system re- 
sisted oar objected to, that a school has been known to meet 
in the Roman Catholic chapel, with the concurrence and on 
the invitation of the priest, when other suitable accommo- 
dation was wanting. 

The state of the Roman Catholic schools in Glasgow 
suggests likewise some interesting considerations of the 
same nature. These schools have been established by a 
Society of Genttemen, for the benefit of the children of 
the poorer classes of Irish, who are so numerous in that 
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city, aiid they are supported in a great measure from private 
contributionB. They commenced about ten years ago, and 
the^ are now five in number, dispersed in the city and 
suburbs. According to the last Report of this Society, 
the number of scholars in attendance is 1409, of whom 635 
were reading in the Scriptures. All the teachers are Ro- 
man Catholics. The Old and New Testament are both 
read, in the authorised Protestant version, by all the chil- 
dren capable of reading; and those who have attended re- 
gularly are permitted, when they finally quit the school, to 
take their Bibles with them* These schools have the coun- 
tenance of the Roman Catholic Priest, and the system is 
administered with entire cordiality. 

If, while civil restrictions and exclusions continue, ex- 
amples of this nature are found in different parts of the 
kingdom, where hostile feelings are not excited by the 
efforts of pofitical malcontents, it is not at least unreason- 
able to suppose, that the extinqtion of such feelings, by the 
removal of their cause, and by a restoration of tranquillity in 
Ireland, would extend an influence similar in kind over that 
country. And if such effects are naturally to be expected, 
the consequence would be, not to increase, but to diminish 
the power and influence of the Roman Catholic religion ; 
not to enlarge and confirm its empire, but to accelerate 
its falL If the interest of the Roman Catholic priesthood 
should lead them to oppose and counteract tbis tendency, 
the interest of the Roman Catholic layman would lead him 
to support and co-operate with it. Much of the appre- 
hension entertained upon this subject seems to rest upon 
the implied supposition, that the fundamental doctrines 
of the Protestant churches would, by this contact with 
those of Rome, be placed in a situation of danger. But 
to fear that the Protestant churches would, by this contact, 
and increased intimacy, be placed in a situation of peril. 
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is to assume that the fulness of the light in which we 
live may be quenched by tixe dark atmosphere of supersti- 
tion — that the truth however firmly rooted, and acknow- 
ledged, and felt, must not be trusted in the warfare with 
error and falsehood. The abstract doctrines of the Romish 
church, indeed, are the same now as in the age of supersti- 
tion and ignorance; but, when her votaries are brought 
most into the region of Protestant knowledge and in* 
formation, they are most in the way to be delivered from 
the power of those doctrines, and of that authority by 
which alone they are supported. 

It is, I apprehend, for reasons such as those which have 
been mentioned, that many persons who most deeply de- 
plore the prevalent influence of the Church of Rome in 
Ireland, and are most inimical to the continuance of it, 
may nevertheless, with entire consistency of principle, 
and looking to ultimate results, be most inclined to the 
removal of any civil barriers which separate the Roman 
Catholic population from the pther classes of the com- 
munity. 

Different persons have formed very different estimates 
of the practical and real importance, to the RpmanCatholic 
people, of the civil franchises now withheld from them. 
While some have supposed that the contest regards 
nothing less than the existence and duration of the Protes- 
tant monarchy and legislature, others have, with equal 
confidence, maintained that the exclusion is little more 
than nominal, and the attainment of any remaining privi- 
leges a matter of real indifference to the Roman Catholic 
part of the community. 

Hi motus aninorum, a^ue haec certamina tanta 
Pulveris exigui jactu compressa quiescent. 

But whatever be. the value at which these privileges 
may be rated — and the argument which underrates their 



importance^ in order to justify Uie reliagal of them, is not 
surdy a very consistent one — ^it is at all events a great 
mistake, and a very narrow Tiev of the question, to suppose 
diat the communication of public and political franchise 
is exclusively, or peculiarly, a concession in favour of the 
persons who are admitted to partake of it. By those who 
consider such a measure as wise and expedient, and who 
recommend it on public policy, it must be viewed as a 
concession to the people and nation; as contemplating 
the interests not of a party or sect, but of the community 
at lai^e. Neither, as I humbly apprehend, ought a legis- 
lature to be governed, in such cases, by the particular views 
or conduct of those to whom they may think it expedient 
to communicate such privileges, nor Jto be deterred £nom 
a salutary measive, even by the violence or indiscreticm of 
partisans* For this would be to make the public good wait 
upon the conduct and prudence of individuals ; and would 
amount, in truth, to a subjection of the lawgiver io the 
errors or the caprice of the people. To be restrained 
by indirect influence of this nature is not less injurious 
than to be so urged and carried on. Intimidation would 
be the motive in one case as well as in the other, only 
differing in kind. For it is as much a part of constancy, 
more especially in matters regarding the pubKc interest, 
to proceed, notwithstanding the un worthiness of a claimant, 
as it is to deny notwithstanding his threats. Of all kinds 
of magnanimity, that of persisting in error is surely the 
least defensible ; and to be deterred from a right course 
by the fear of having cowardice imputed, would be a false 
and very mischievous intrepidity. Besides, there is in 
thi^ case, a third party concemedji more important by far 
than the agitator and the partisan, namely, the people 
and the nation at large, whose advantage is paramount 
to all such views,' and compared to which the mere 
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success or disappmntment of a leader or an adVoettte de-* 
serves no consideration. 

But that policy which, affirming the danger, would avert 
it by providing what are called Securities, appears to be of 
all the most inconsistent. For the objections, if they have 
any force, strike at the root of all intermediate safe- 
guards, and contradict the hypothesis of any security. 
For it is not a question of conditions, but of principle, not 
of accidents, but essence ; and it is a question in the settle** 
ment of which the acquiescence of the Papal See, or the 
approbation and consent of those who are nominally to derive 
the benefit, are equally unimportant, and where oaths and 
promises, on one hand, and even acts of the legislature on 
the other, would, if the objections be well founded, prove 
alike unavailing. The only real security must lie in the very 
measure itself, its tendency, and its consequences. No 
Protestant, who is such in any thing more than name, will 
advocate the repeal, except under a belief that the Proi* 
testant cause would thereby sustain no injury. By those 
who think otherwise, who believe that the partisans of 
Popery would thus have an increased interest in attacking 
the Protestant Constitution, and acquire increased means 
of doing so, the measure, as I humbly conceive, ought to 
be resisted, whether proposed without securities or wilSi 
them ; for any outward securities must be nominal merely ; 
and, with such persons, to persevere in refusal becomes a 
duty, which no inferior interest or motive can supersede. 

There is another view of this subject, which is scarcely 
less important than those already referred to. I meftn, 
that the association of any political motive or Interest vrith 
the moral process of Irish reformation, understanding more 
especially by that term, the instruction, both religious and 
civil, of the people, must always be, according to the extent 
of that mixture and interference, more or less injurious. 

o2 
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Nor does the came require eoeh help. For U Popery caa 
ever attun an ascendancy in this country, or rather if it 
can continue to maintain even its present influence^ what- 
ever that is, it must be by arresting three agendas of no 
mean power, which are now in full operation | namely, 
the general education of the people, the free drculation 
of the Holy Scriptures, and the preaching of the GrospeL 
If it can stop these currents^ it may then, perhaps, but 
cannot till then, hope to extinguish the light of know- 
ledge, and to re-establish and enlai^e the dominion of 
error. But the nearer it is brought to the day, and the 
more that the outward lines of separation, which give it 
an artificial eminence and strength, shall be broken down, 
the £Eister, I apprehend, will its dissolution come. 

In whatever manner this great question is determined, 
one thing is clear, that measures for promoting general 
education, civil and religious, ought at all events to 
accompany and keep pace with the extension of civil 
franchise. For though political freedom is in itself desir- 
able and good, and all classes of the community have a 
natural and equal chdm to the enjoyment of it, so far as 
consistent with the general safety^ and the maintenance 
of rule, and although the monopoly of political privileges 
is injurious to those who possess it, as much at least as 
to those who are excluded, still intellectual freedom is 
even more excellent; or rather, without the latter, 
the former cannot be used with benefit by those to whom 
it is granted. What should we say then of that Govern- 
ment, and that legislature, which with one hand bestowed 
the political liberty, and with the other was active in rivet- 
ting the intellectual chains ? or which should be alive 
to the importance of one of these objects, yet indifferent 
and passive as to the other ? If the Roman Catholic is fully 
adinitted into the political pale, he is not surely to be 
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treated as a stranger in any other respect, as one whose re- 
ligious and moral wants are no concern of the State, and are 
to be supplied from some other source ; who is to be consi- 
dered as the property of his Churchy and exempted from the 
public care in every thing but his civil interests. If poli- 
tical equality should produce neglect or lukewarmness in 
the members of the Pirotestant churches, the condition of 
the Roman Catholics in Ireland, though not worse than at 
present, might be expected to arrive at that pitch of im- 
provement only, which is reached in those other countries 
where the two reli^ons balance and counterpoise each other. 
Although a particidar plan, proposed by the Commis- 
sioners of Enquiry to be made the subject of experiment, 
has fuled, an experiment proposed under very embarrassing 
circumstances, and in the midst of indications sufficient, 
from the beginning, to ** cast ominous conjecture on the 
whole success," it does not follow that these proceedings 
have been unavailing and barren ; still less does it follow, 
that the object of improving and extending the education 
of the Irish peasantry ought, on account of that &ilure, 
to be abandoned by the Legislature. Under the par- 
ticular plan proposed for experiment, it was contemplated 
to afford to the people of that country at large an elemen- 
tary education of a sound and liberal character, and to 
secure, to a certain extent, their acquaintance with the Scrip- 
tures as the proper basis of religious knoidedge. Whatever 
were the objections to particular parts of that plan, this 
was its general design and aim. And for the attainment 
of it, those who were its warmest adherents, and those who 
were its most strenuous opponents, will equally admit, that 
the Board which suggested it went to the very limit and 
extreme verge of toleration, in their endeavour to obtain 
the concurrence of those who bad been most adverse to the 
existing institutions. 
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The ooDcloBimi which must be dmwn ficom Ibe 
of that attempt is, I oonceiye^ not that the government is 
bound to go to a greater extent of liberality and con- 
cesjBioo, for the purpose ot procuring the concurrence of 
the Roman Catholic clergy, but that the expectation of 
obtaining the consent of that body to the use of the Scrip- 
tuoea in the common acboolsy unaccompanied by Roman 
Catholic commentary, is a groundless expectaticm; and that 
no plan for communicatbg religious instruction, even of 
an elementary kind, in the mixed schools of Protestant 
and Roman Catholic children, will meet with approbation 
and support from the Protestant clergy and the Roman 
Catholic priesthood, in concert and union. Even in this 
respect, the labour of the Commissioners has not been 
without fruit ; it has at least, via escltisUmis, narrowed the 
field of enquiry, and by setting at rest one question which 
is important in itself, and was long agitated, has served to 
demonstrate the necessity of following the main object, 
unembacrassed by such attempts. 

But, whatever diffiearence of opinion may exist as to the 
possibility of farther improving the public schools for the 
Irish peasantry, and of increasing their number, it cannot 
admit ,of a doubt, that the worst and most detrimental mea- 
tare which could be adopted by the State, would be thiO; of 
destroying or suspending the means of education now em- 
ployed, while no better and more efiGsctual instruments 
have been devised, and stood the test of experiment. If 
the process of education goes on less perfectly uuder the 
present methods than is desirable, still it is going on, and 
must issue sooner or later in advantage to the people. 
Till the country of Ireland is prepared for the boon of 
Protestant parochial schools, the organization of which 
ou{^t» I humbly apprehend, to be the ultimate object, the 
le^slature will have little inclination to withhold that in- 
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direct nki which it now coatribuieB through other channeli. 
And those private patrons who are now engaged in the 
work of educating the peasantry, instead of relaxing their 
efforts, would do well, I eonoeive, to throw off the yoke 
which so miuiy of them have imposed upon ihemselves, 
give greater scope to the teachers who^hi they employ, and 
render the instruction which is given more efficient for its 
intended purpose* 

In two important particulars, a great and decided im- 
provement has lately been effected in the plan of pc^ular 
education in Ireland; namely, In the preparation of 
teachers by a systematic course of instruction, and in 
the compilation of moral and useful publtca/fcions for the 
elementary schools. The exertbns of the Kildare Street 
Society in these two valuable departments cannot be too 
generally acknowledged, or too highly appreciated.* 

Before closing these cursory and imperfect remarks, I 
would briefly refer to some considerations, which, though 
secondary, are still of great importance in the arrangement 
of any system of national education, first the burthen, 
or as it should rather be called, the duty and privilege 
of providing for the instruction of the people, and supply- 
ing the requisite funds for the common schools, ought not 
to be wholly undertaken by the State. A part, perhaps 

* Althoiigh moral and instrnctiTe pubUoalions, well adapted to infonn 
the minds of youth, nov^ issue profusely from the press, both in this and 
other countries, with so much advantage to the people, little progress, 
except in the case of the Sunday School instruction, appears to have been 
yet made in the preparation, upon an improved plan, of those elementary 
works which may be used in school reading, and those manuals or direc- 
tories which may be adopted as helps by the teacher. An illustration has 
however been given of some of the principles upon which such works may 
be constructed, and an example furnished in the case of English reading. 
I refer to the series of <* Lessons for Schools," arranged by the Rev. Dr. 
A. Thomson, of St. George's, Edinburgh. Printed in 1824 and 1825, for 
W, Whyte, Edinburgh ; and Chalmers and Collins, Glasgow. 
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the laigest pert, of this expasse ought to be deiray^ by 
those who are immediately interested in the maintenance 
of the system^ and derive most direetly the benefit of it. 
It ought to fall partly upon those who possess permanent 
property in the country, and who have a natural interest in 
the improvement of the peasantry, not less real or less im- 
portant than that which they have in the improvement of 
the soil There is another class also; who, in proportion 
to their ability, ought not to be altogether exempted from 
a contribution to the support of the schools ; namely, the 
people themselves, who are to derive personal advantage 
from these establishmeiyts. It is true^ that the Irish pea- 
santry are too often without the means of paying any thing 
like a fair price for the education of their children. But it 
cannot be doubted, that where instruction is entirely gra- 
tuitous, its advantages are not duly appredated. In the 
present circumstances of Ireland, the payments required 
from the peasantry ought, in most districts, to be very mo- 
derate, in some cases it may even be expedient to dispense 
with their contributions altogether for a time. The rule to 
be adopted will naturally vary with this difference of cir- 
cumstances, but the principle to be inculcated and acted 
upon ought to be, that education is a valuable commodity. 
Payment, therefore, is the rule ; exemption from payment 
may sometimes be expedient, but it is the exception. 

Connected with this view of the subject, it may be ob- 
served, that there is one advantage attending the limited ex- 
tent of public aid afforded through the medium of parti- 
cular patrons and associations ; namely, that it still leaves 
ample room for the exertions of other similar bodies, and 
of individual proprietors and founders of schools in Ireland. 
The natural tendency of a public establishment, maintained 
even in part from the national resources, is to absorb the 
streams of private benevolence, on one hand, and destroy 
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competitloii, to a certain extent, on the other. But thk would 
in Ireland be particularly iojurious. For, besides the usual 
consequence^ following from such a system, it would there 
destroy or counteract what appears to be one of the chief 
advantages gained, even by the variety itself of the plans 
which have been put into operation. The circumstances 
and habits of the people, their relations in society, and their 
comparative progress in improvement, are so diversified in 
different provinces and districts, that no uniform plan of 
schools would be equally adapted to the wants of all. In 
this respect Ireland differs materially from other parts of 
the emjj^ire. Some corresponding latitude, therefore, in the 
adaptation of the schools to the circumstances of the coun- 
try, even as to the nature and extent of the instruction to 
be given, seems expedient and reasonable. Individual pa- 
trons, and sooieties associated for the purpose, by pursuing 
their several views, acquired by local knowledge, and ac*- 
quaintance with the wants of the people, are the channels 

through which this advantage is attained. But it would be 
very difficult for the Government to construct any plan to 
which this flexibility of form and operation could be given 
with safety. 

Under no circumstances, however, would it be advisable, 
for the Government of this country to undertake the whole 
charge and responsibility of providing for the education of 
the people. Such an attempt would not only lessen the 
value of instruction in the estimation of the latter, but, 
by dispensing with the exertions of parents and guardians 
on one hand, and of proprietors of the soil on the other, 
would tend to weaken those relations and that interest, 
which, more perhaps than any other object, it is desirable 
to cultivate and confirm. 

Secondly, it appears to be of great impoi;tance, in the 
peculiar circumstances of Ireland^ to combine with the men- 
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tal culture of the people, eooie plan of infitraclioa in wcvrks 
of industry and handicraft. In tbe female achoola, the 
advantage of such a combination has been acknowledged, 
and the means used for this purpose have been atiended 
with full success. But it is not easy to underatand why 
the same system should not, to a considerable extent^ be 
pursued in the male schools ; not indeed upon the scheme 
adopted in the -Charter schools, which was erroneous in its 
object and principle, converting the labour ai the pupils 
chiefly into a source of profit to their master ; but solely for 
the improvement of the pupils themselves, and for the pur- 
pose of training them to those habits of industry, the want 
of which is at present one of the great desiderata among 
the people. 

Thirdly, some important lessons are derived from the 
experience of the past, as to the means which ought to be 
pursued, in the attempt to convey instruction to that great 
portion of the people which is composed of the Iriah popu- 
lation, more distinctively so called. 

The true methods for reclaiming the Roman Catholic 
Irish from their superstitions were, soon after the era of 
the Reformation, successively pointed out by some of the 
ablest and most enlightened Councillors of the crown, and 
heads of the church, both in that country and England. 
As early as 1576, Sir Henry Sidney, being then I^rd 
Deputy, recommended, among other provisions, a mission 
of qualified teachers to instruct the native Irish through 
the medium of their own language. Lord Chancellor 
Bacon, in his paper addressed to Secretary Cecil, in 1601, 
among other proposals *^ touching the Queen's service in 
Ireland," advised the sending over from England ^' some 
good preachers, especially of that sort which are vehement 
and zealous preachers, and not scholastical, to be resident in 
principal towns — the recontinuing and replenishing the 
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college begun in Dublin — and tb^ taking care of the versimu 
of Bibks and CaiechUmSf and oilier books of instrucdon, 
into the Irish language*" The labours of Walsh, Arch- 
bishops Daniel and Usher, Bishops Bed^ and King, and 
others in Ireland, directed to this latter object, are well 
known, as are also the services of Mr. Boyle, under whose 
patronage, and at whose expense chiefly, a new edition of 
the Irish Bible was completed and distributed previous to 
1690, as he likewise, about the same time, and for the 
same benevolent and wise purpose, furnished a Gaelic 
edition of the Scriptures for the use of the Highland popur 
lation of Scotland. And these measures, so far as carried 
into operation, appear to have produced their natural and 
corresponding effects. 

Nor were the provisions for instruction of the Irish 
people confined to the supply of the Scriptures in their 
native tongue. It appears from King James's Letter, 
addressed in 1620 to the Lord Deputy and other state 
officers in Ireland, that it was one of his objects, in the 
increased endowment of the College in Dublin^ to provide 
for the training of a certain number of the native Irish, 
and fitting them for assistant teachers with those ministers 
who had livings among *' the meere Irish, where, for defect 
ot the language, they are able to do little good, to be 
interpreters to tbem/' &c. The preamble of this part of 
the royal ^ Instructions** deserves attention, as aflEbrding 
an apt description of the people in the present day, after 
the lapse of more than two centuries. ^'Because we 
understand that the simple natives of that our kingdom, 
who by experience, we hear, are found to be Ceur more 
tractable amongst the rude Irishmen than amongst the 
unconformable English, are still kept in darkness, and 
apt and ready thereby to be misled into error, superstition 
and disobedience by the Popish priests, who abuse their 
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BimpUdty and ignorance, lybich proceedeth throngh wani 
of ministen who could speak their own language/' &c. 

Similar yiews appear to have been entertained and 
acted upon for some time after the Revolution^ by individuals 
among the resident clergy of Ireland, whose exertions have 
been recorded by Richardson, in bis ^* History of the 
Attempts that have been made to convert the Natives of 
Ireland/' pubUshed in 1712. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe, that the prin€:iple 
contended for is not solely or peculiarly applicable to the 
case of the Irish part of the population, as distinguished 
from the others. The principle applies equally to all. 
It merely assumes, that there is no portion of the people 
to which the labours and duty of the teachers of reli^on 
ought not to extend, and that for the purposes of instruc- 
tion, as for all other purposes, the people must be addressed 
in a language which they are capable of understanding ; pro- 
positions which appear self-evident when stated, but which 
seem to have been practicably contradicted or called in 
question* 

These principles have been often recognized and long 
acted upon in the church of Scotland, where many pro- 
visions have been made, at different times, for extending 
the benefits of education and religious knowledge to the 
native Highlanders, in the only way by which they can 
be effectually communicated. An Act of the General 
.Assembly of that church, in 1646, provided for planting 
in the Highlands and Islands, ministers who could speak 
the Irish language, and for sending such expectants or 
probationers as possessed the same qualification, and that 
ministers and elders who could speak that language should 
be selected as visitors in these districts. By another Act, 
in 1699, these regulations were renewed and enforced — 
and it was provided that no ministers and probationers 
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who bad a knowledge of the Irish should be settled in 
the low country, till the Highland districts \^ere supplied. 
And this was done at the same time that English ministers 
and English schools were, under the same authority, to be 
planted and maintained in the same districts. Thus, by the 
Act last referred to, it was provided, ^* that these, whether 
ministers or probationers, who have somewhat of the Irish 
language, but not a facility to preach in it, be sent to these 
parts for the ends foresaid, that by converse they may learn 
more of the language, and ability to instruct the people." 
*^ That English schools be erected in all Highland parishes, 
according to former Acts of Parliament and General 
Assemblies." '^ Tis recommended to Presbyteries and 
Universities, to have a special regard to the disposal of 
their Bursaries for educating such as it is hoped may 
be useful to preach the Gospel in the Highlands." '* That 
the following Presbyteries (ten are here enumerated,) have 
bursars,' who have the Irish language^ if they can be had^ 
and that universities recommend students having that 
language, and who are piously disposed, and of sound 
principles, to any of the above Presbyteries." 

By another Act of the same year, and which is renewed 
and confirmed in 1704, among other measures for improve- 
ment of the Highlands, a Committee was appointed for 
distribution of the Irish Bibles, of which, as already noticed^ 
an edition had been recently before printed. Farther, that 
all, especially presbyteries having Irish parishes, should 
consider what might be done to obtain funds for a new 
impression of these Bibles, and of the Irish Psalms in 
metre, and Shorter Catechisms. It appears from the tenor 
of this Act, that £1000 had been given from the Public 
Treasury in aid' of the above purposes. Many other en- 
actments and regulations of a similar nature might be 
referred to, both before and after the Union of the two 
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kingdoms ; and having a view more especially, as therein 
statedi to the good of those parishes in the Highlands 
*' where Popery abounds." 

The Society for propagating Christian Knowledge 
in the Highlands and Islands, which is largely supported 
by the Royal Bounty, the Gaelic Schools Society, more 
recently formed, with its different branches, and tbe pro- 
prietors in those districts who have fbanded, or given their 
aid to private schools, have acted upon die same wise as 
-well as benevolent principle, and with corresponding 
effects. 

I need scarcely observe, that the apprehension formerly 
entertained, of the acquisition of English being retarded by 
these means, has not been realized. The contrary and actual 
result appears, indeed, to have been contemplated in Scot* 
land, even at the early period which has just been referred to. 
And it is certain, that the antidpations of Dr. JcAmsod 
have, in that oouintry, been justified by the event. ^It 
is not certain, he si^s, in Ins Letter to Mr. Drummoiid, in 
1766, that tbe same method (that of giving tbe Scriptures 
in Gaelic,) will not preserve tbe Highland language for 
the purposes of learning, and abolish it from daily use. 
When the Highlanders read tbe Bible, they will naturally 
wish to have its obscurities deared, and to know tiie 
history, collateral or dependent. Knowledge always 
desires increase ; it is like fire, wbteh must be kindled by 
some external agent, but which will afterwards propagate 
itself. When they once desire to learn, they w31 natundly 
have recourse to the nearest language by which that desire 
can be gratified ; and one will tell another that if be would 
attain knowledge, be must learn English." 

By measures such as those now referred to, the double 
advantage is gained, of sowing tbe seeds of that belter and 
more enlightened instruction, which all are agreed in ap- 
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pnmng, and at the same time of commtmicattng im- 
mediately, to the passing generation, such instruction as 
they are capable of receiving, %vithout awaiting that slow 
process and indefinite time, which is contemplated by those 
who make a conformity in language the preliminary and 
sine qua non of all other education. There is no evidence 
of any beneficial effects having been produced in Ireland 
by the Satute 28 Hen. VIII. for introducing the " English 
order, habit, and language'* amoi^ the native Irish ; nor 
from the 12th Elizabeth, for establishing English free 
schools; nor the 7th William III. renewing these enact- 
ments, and rendering it penal for any papist to teach a 
school ; nor the Acts of Geo. I. and Geo. JL, appropriating 
lands for the building of English schools ; nor lastly from 
the Act in 1733, incorporating the Society for erection of 
Protestant Charter Schools. In all these measures the 
object was to reclaim the native Irish by direct, and in 
some cases by forcible means, from theii^ religion, language, 
and customs, and to reduce them to a conformity with 
the English church and law. The end in view and the 
instruments employed were partly, if not chiefly, political. 
In so far as education is concerned, the mistake lay in 
devising schools for conversion, instead of schools for 
instruct^n. But experience has proved that expedients 
of this secular kind are futUe. Outward conformity in 
religion may thus be obtained for a time and to a limited 
extent; but* the effects can neither be general nor per- 
manent. Those benignant courses which had been pur- 
sued to a certain degree by Usher, Bedell, and others, were 
unhappily interrupted in the political struggles, even of 
that better and more tolerant time which succeeded the 
Revolution of 1688; and the mild experiments of those 
enlightened men were superseded by a different pojicy. 
The appeal was again made to temporal power, and the 
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authority of Government called in support of a cause 
which can only be advanced eflPectually by other and more 
silent means, and by instruments of a more spiritual nature. 
The mistake was again made, that the Irish peasantry 
could only be rendered good subjects of Government by 
being brought at once into the pale of the English lan- 
guage an<^tff English habits, and that this change, instead 
of being accomplished by the gradual but not slow opera- 
tion of indirect means, might be accomplished by the 
immediate act of law and regulation. Hence the in- 
jurious attempt made by the Incorporated Society, in the 
prosecution of their ends, to transplant the children of 
the native Irish into their seminaries, for the avowed pur- 
pose of detaching them from all intercourse with their 
Roman Catholic parentage, and training them from infancy 
as members of the Protestant established church. And 
hence the various and accumulated enactments for abating 
the Roman Catholic religion by the force of statute^ the 
effect of all which, while left in operation, was not to 
advance but to retard the object of the legislature. 

The importance of using his vernacular tongue in the 
instruction of the Irish peasant, is well understood and 
appreciated by the Roman Catholic priesthood, and appears 
to have been clearly recognized by the heads of that com- 
munion, in the plan of instruction devised for the Roman 
Catholic College. And it is not less understood apd 
valued in ttie experience of those clergymep of the esta- 
blished church, residing in the Irish districts, whose know- 
ledge of the language of the people has of late, as it was 
in former times, been mainly instrumental in the success 
of their labours. It is known that when the Scotch families 
from the Western Islands settled in Antrim, after the land- 
ing of King William, many of them, from their ignorance 
of English, discontinued, after a short time, their at- 
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tendance on the Established Churches, and ev^ went oy^ 
to the comuiunion of the Irish Roman Catholics^ tiU pra- 
vlsion was made for a Protestant minister, who could ad* 
.dre^s them in the Irish tongue. There is notliing wonder^ 
ful surely in such results. If it is incongruous and forr 
bidden to pray in an unknown tongue, can it be fittiipg an4 
lawful, or attended with any' advantage^ to preach an4 
publish in one that is not understood ? 

As the ^tuation of the Highland districts of Scotland,, 
at the time when the Society for propagating the Gospel 
in the Highlands and Islands was incorporated, bore mucti 
resemblance to that pf Roman Catholic Ireland in more 
recent times, if not at the present day, and the ingredient 
of political disaffection was not wanting, some farth^ 
brief notice of the plan and proceedings of tfa^t corpor 
ration is not entirely foreign to the subject of these 
.remarks. 

That Society, which had been formed by a few indi- 
viduals in the jear 1701, was incorporated by a cfaartcyr 
fropi Queen Anne, in 1709. Among other provisions, paw^ 
was thereby granted, ^^ to erect and naaintain school^, 
to teach to read, especially the Holy Scriptures, and otheir 
l^ood and pious books : as also to teach writing, arithmeti<;, 
and such like degrees of knowledge, in the Highland^ 
Islands, and remote corners of Scotland." TKese dis- 
tricts were, it is well known, at that time in a veiry rude 
and negleqted condition. As it is expressed in a History 
of the Society, by Dr. Hunter, Secretary of the fjondoi/L 
Corresponding Board, printed at London in 1795, ''the. 
generally prevailing political principle was a blind but 
furious attachment to the recently exiled House of Stuart^ 
and a consequent insuperal^le aversion to the cpnstitution 
and government established at the Revolution in 1688; 
and the whole religious knowledge of the country wa9 

u 
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reduced to a few popish legends and ceremonies, received 
without examination, and practised without understand- 
ing." On a survey made in 1774, it was found, that even 
at that time, the number of Roman Catholics, in very 
extensive [Parishes and districts, stiU greatly overbalanced 
that of the Protestants. In the parish of South Uist. 
out of a {population of 2600, 2300 were found to be Roman 
Catholics. In the island of Barra, where, in the time 
of King Charles the First, all the inhabitants were Pro- 
testant, but which parish, after the Restoration had been 
united with the Island of Harris, and the residence of the 
Protestant clergyman transferred to the latter parish, the 
population consisted, in 1774, of about 1300, of whom 1250 
were Roman Catholics. But in the Island of Harris, the 
other part of the Union, and where the Protestant mi- 
nister resided, the whole population in 177^9 being about 
2000, were found to be Protestants. In the district of Moi- 
dart, containing 828 inhabitants, 824 were Roman Catholics. 
Other districts were found to have a considerable Roman 
Catholic population, corresponding, in most cases, to the ex- 
tent of territory comprehended within the several parishes, and 
the consequent separation from, and difficulty of access to, 
the parish church and school, and residence of the Pro- 
testant clergyman. The erection of new schools in these 
districts was the primary object of the Society. These 
were opened to young persons of every description, Pro- 
testant or Roman Catholic. The reading of the Scriptures, 
and '^ instruction in the principles of the Christian re-, 
formed religion" were prescribed, and the schools were 
placed under the superintendence of the ministers and 
others authorized by the Society. Thus the edacation 
and religious instruction of the people, without other 
conditions, was the object pursued, but the plan adopted 
Was the same as that followed in other parts of the king- 
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dom; there was no peculiar adaptation of the system to the 
religion of the Roman Catholic population, the benefit 
proposed was only the additional and increased facilities of 
instruction to those who should be willing to profit by the 
opportunity. And to the plan thus followed, the direct aid 
of the Government and Legislature was afforded at an early 
period. By an act passed in the 4th Geo. 1. it was pro- 
vided that, from the produceof thesaleof the forfeited estates, 
a sum not exceeding £20,000. should be allotted as a 
capital, for the uses of the Society. This grant, indeed, 
from some cause which does not appear, proved abortive, 
and the money was never actually received. But in 17^5, a 
royal donation of £1000. was made, and repeated yearly 
thereafter. The amount was increased by the late King 
to £2000. and has been continued by his present Ma- 
jesty. 

in addition to its original objects, the Society was 
also, by a second patent, in 1738, authorized to erect 
schools of another description, for the encouragement of 
industry; ** and to cause such of the children therein, 
as they should think fit, to be instructed and bred up to 
husbandry and housewiving, or in trades and manufactures, 
or in such like manual occupations as the Society shall 
think proper." 

In the pursuit of these objects, their progress appears 
to have been steady and satisfactory ; and their funds to 
have been administered with much economy. According 
to the statement already referred to, it appears, that pre- 
viously to 1795, the Society had *^ erected and endowed 
323 schools, for religion, the first principles of literature, 
and industry, at the annual expense of £3214. lOs.'^ 
having, in the course of education, from 14,000 to 15^000 
children. The success which attended their efforts must, 
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I tfaink, in part, be ascribed to the circumstance, that in 
their course of instruction, they adopt;ed, from an early 
period, the two-fold instrument of the English and Gaelic 
languages. A yocabulary of Gaelic and English was pub- 
lished by them in 1739, which was soon after followed by 
translations into Gaelic, of some elementary books of a 
religions and instructive nature, and ultimately by ar more 
accurate Translation, first of the New Testament, and after- 
itards of the whole Scriptures into ^at language. This 
translation has again undergone a very careful revision by 
Clergymen welt versed in the language, and a new edition 
of the Bible is, under this soperintendance, now, I be- 
lieve, completed, afid in the course of extensive distribn- 
tion. 

Itt a Report by their Secretary, upon a survey made 
between the years 1774 and 1780, a provision was recom- 
mended for training some young men, and instructing them 
in the Gaelic language, to fit them for the duties of the mi^ 
nistry in the Highland district. And it appears accordingly, 
that previous to 17^5, six bursaries, or pensions, of j^I5. 
per annum each, were bestowed upon students of divinity 
for this purpose. No one can doubt that the appeal made, 
through these, and other similar means, to the moral fciel- 
ing and the understanding of the Highland people, must 
be more effectual than the whole system of prohibitions 
and penalties which had once been established by the 
Scottish Legislature, and which, though happily as a 
dead letter, still remain upon the statute book of that 
country. Those later Societies which have been formed 
for similar purposes, have borne testimony to the wisdom of 
the methods thus adopted, by following nearly the same 
course and system. So important, indeed, is the principle 
of instructing the Highlander through his vernacul^ laa- 
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gusLgCy heid to be by the Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land, that it is, I believe, a regulation for their schools, that 
the Gaelic shall, in all cases, be taught before the English. 
According to a Report just published, the number of their 
schools is now eighty. A selection of instructive pieces, 
translated into Gaelic, has been very recently printed for 
the use of these schools, being the first miscellaneous book 
ever published in that language. 

It is somewhat remarkable, that the two instruments 
which serve to distinguish the institutions of the earliest Scot* 
tish Society, during a century past, from the other schools of 
that country during the same period, namely, the use of the 
vernacular language of the Highlanders for the purposes of 
education, and the establishment of schools of industry, 
have lately been resumed by some of the Societies for the 
education and improvement of the Irish, and so far as can 
hitherto be ascertsdned, with a promise of similar 
success. 

Lastly, one of the most important instruments, for reclaim^ 
ing the Roman Catholic population from their mental dark- 
ness and apathy, is to be found in the increased energy, and the 
improving example, of the Protestant Clergy of Ireland. A 
conviction on the part of the Roman Catholic people, that 
the members, and, above all, the teachers of the Protestant 
church, are themselves impressed with the value and neces- 
sity of those doctrines, and that practice, which it is their 
office to recommend, and a corresponding conviction, that 
their desire to convey instruction to the Roman Catholic is 
merely an expression of their benevolence, will effect more 
in promoting the reformation of religion, than any arms of 
worldly authority or restraint, which they or the Govern- 
ment of the country can employ. Accordingly, nothing, 
it is acknowledged, has more advanced the progress of 
Religious knowledge among the peasantry of Ireland, than 
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those exertions of tbe Protestant Clergy and Protestant 
Laymen, whether individuals or Associations, which are 
least influenced by temporal motives and political consi- 
derations. 

I have the honor to be. 
My Lord, 

Very respectfully. 
Your Lordship's fedthful and obedient Servant, 

JAMES GLASSFORI>. 

London. Wimpole Street. 
Janudry, 1829. 



P. S. — Since writing the foregoing pages, I have seen 
an Official Report on the State of the Schools in the King- 
dom of the Netherlands, to the situation and number of 
which a reference is made at page 7) of this Letter. 

This Report, printed at Brussels in 1827i exhibits a 
view of the schools as they existed in the close of the 
year 1825, and it is accompanied by a variety of sta- 
tistical tables, illustrating the progress and extent 
of education in that country. The following, among 
other results exhibited by these tables, are not without in- 
terest in a general view of this subject. 

It appears that there are in the whole kingdom of 
the Netherlands, besides schools of private establishment, 
3,889 ^^ 6coIes communales/' being regular and ordinary 
schools under public superintendance, and distributed over 
the 3,718 communes into which the country is divided^ 
This distribution, however, is very unequal in the diffe- 
rent provinces ; and it is observable, that in the Nether- 
lands, as in France, the preponderance in the number of 
schools and scholars is greatly in favour of the northern, 
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us distinguished from the southern, provinces. In 1,073 
districts, or communes, which compose the former, there 
are 1,835 public or district schools, containing 196,248 
scholars ; whereas, in 2,645 communes which compose the 
southern provinces, there are only 2,054 district schools, 
containing 187,722 scholars. 

The whole private Schools, *^6coles particulieres," as 
distinguished from those of the government, appear, from 
these Tables, to have contained 173,000 scholars ; and of 
these, the proportion in the northern province was 55,383 ; 
In the southern 119,858. Thus the total number of scho- 
lars in the northern provinces was 249,631 ; the total num- 
ber in the southern, 307,580 ; giving, in all, 557,211, as 
the numbers in attendance throughout the kingdom in a 
population of 6,157,286. In those calculations, the ^' petites 
^cole9 d'enfans," and the *' ecoles de travail," are not in- 
cluded. If the numbers attending these are added, the 
total result will be 633,859, The pro'portion of poor scho- 
lars appears to have been, in the northern provinces, 
55,669 ; in the southern, 101,562. Comparing the num- 
bers in education with the whole population of the country, 
these tables exhibit the following results. In the northern 
part of the kingdom, the number attending schools is in 
the proportion of 109. 21. to 1,000 inhabitants; in the 
southern it is as 73. 44. 

Of the whole 19 provinces of the kingdom, the highest 
in the scale, according to these tables, are Overyssel, 
where the proportion, without noticing fractions, was 
164 in 1,000 of population ; Drenthe, where it was 
156; Groningue, 136; and Frise, 134. The lowest in 
the scale are Limbourg, which afforded only the rate of 
73 in 1,000; and Liege, which only reached 69. The 
average proportion for the whole country was as 
102, 94, to 1,000 of population, including schools of every 
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dlescription — or, if the '^ petites ecoles d'enfans,** and the 
^' ecoles de travail'* are excluded, the average was 90. 49. 

It appears farther from this Report, that on a coaipari- 
aon of three different scales of population^ which were 
chosen for experiment, the extent of education Mras 
found to be greatest, not io the towns and districts 
containing the highest population, but in the middle 
class, and next to that in the lower. The tables also 
show, that there was, in 1825, a total want of the means 
of education for 241,392 persons; and that this number 
was allotted between the northern and southern pro- 
vinces, in the remarkable proportion of 1,265, for the 
former, and 228,7 17> for the latter. 

A peculiarity in the state of the schools of the Nether- 
lands appears from these documents; namely, the great 
difference between the winter and summer attendance in 
the small towns and villages ; the number during winter 
exceeding that in summer to an extent of no less than 
172,652. Here also the contrast between the north and 
south continues remarkable ; the number who discontinue 
attendance during summer, in the northern provinces, being 
41,482 ; while in the southern it amounts to 131^170. 

Among the inferences to be drawn from the data 
afforded in this Report, one of the most important seems 
to be the advantage attending a public establishment and 
superintendance of schools for popular instruction; — since 
this has long formed one of the ;great cares of Government 
in the northern part of what is now the kingdom of 
the Netherlands, while in the southern, its attention has 
only been directed to this object at a recent period. 
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